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Call this a “Rosette” or a “Rosetta 
Stone," whichever you like. The 
point is, it's a key to the highly 
ramified materials handling equip- 
ment industry. The _ interlocking 
circles spreading out from the 
common center are intended to 
show how each product group 
within, the industry is related 
(either by nature or function) to 
all the others. This chart was orig- 
inated by our materials handling 
consultant in 1930, but has now 
been revised to depict today’s tre- 
mendous handling equipment in- 
dustry. The chart on the cover, by 
the way, bolsters Mr. Potts’ conten- 
tion that now is the time for the 
industry to agree on _ uniform 
nomenclature and classification — 
all of which you will find set out 
in the article beginning on page 
13. 
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We get a “big lift’’ in being 
given the opportunity to put to 
work the experience we have 
accumulated over a period of 
more than eighty years of 
service to America’s shippers. 


There’s a satisfaction in having 
the know-how, the equipment 
and facilities to handle any 
shipping job efficiently whether 
it involves a carton or carload 
. .. or has to do with a prob- 


lem of proper packaging and 
loading. 


If we can be of assistance to 
you...cangive you a lift in any 
situation pertaining to freight 
transportation... we'll be 
very glad to be of service. 


Need passenger reservations? All depart- 
ments of Union Pacific work closely to- 
gether. The representative you know will 
be glad to help you with your travel plans. 
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Need tor Names 


One of the materials handling industry’s greatest needs is for a system 
of uniform classification of its products. And we might also mention the 
need for uniform nomenclature for equipment types within each product 
group. In this issue, our materials handling consultant discusses why 
uniformity is desirable, and has set up a classification chart embracing 
18 distinct product groups (see cover). 


The need for uniform classification should be obvious. First, it would 
help immensely in gathering reliable production statistics—which are 
badly needed to back up the industry’s claims for scarce materials and 
components during the national emergency. 


In 1945, representatives of several federal bodies (including the 
Census Bureau) got together and began reclassifying industries for sta- 
tistical purposes. The results so far have been good. However, even 
under the new classification, only part of the handling equipment in- 
dustry shows up statistically—overhead travelling cranes and monorails, 
elevators, conveyors, industrial trucks. All the rest are, we presume, 
lost among other classifications. 


If this is the case and if the much-needed figures are going to the 
government anyway, then the handling equipment industry might ask 
the government agencies concerned to adopt a new classification that will 
show its products in a truer statistical light. 


Of course, if a new classification is to be adopted, we suggest that it 
be patterned on the one presented in this issue—it’s clear, concise, and 
comprehensive. Above all, we earnestly recommend that the industry 
agree on a uniform classification as soon as it possibly can. 


Jibei. 
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Overnight 


COVELANE.... 


FROM 


HORSEREADS 


INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


REACHES 
40-MILLION 
PERSONS 


New In-Transit Point 
East or West Offers 
Distribution Savings 


Complete warehousing service now 
offered at Horseheads 


® Carloads in and out 
® LCL consolidation 

® Packaging, repacking 
® Processing, bottling 


Horseheads Industrial Center is 
served by 30 truck lines and 4 rail- 
roads: D. L. & W., Lehigh Valley, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. New comstruc- 
tion offered on low-rental basis, for 
storage, processing, assembly. 
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WAREHOUSE CORP. 


Horseheads, N. ¥. or 
68 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE 


Correct Citation 


To the Editor: 


In your August issue of DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE on page 58, “Within the 
Law” you cite the case of Tenn. Cold 
Storage Warehouse Co. v. United 
States, 173 Fed. (2d) 860. This cita- 
tion seems to be erroneous. I am in- 
terested in examining the decision, and 
would like to know if you can supply 
me with the correct citation of the 
case. —M. A. Goldhill, General Coun- 
sel, Doughnut Corp. of America, New 
York, N. Y. 


[A search shows that the citation is 
correct. Hammond is the owner and 
operator of the Tenn. Cold Storage 
Warehouse Co.—Leo T. Parker, Legal 
Consultant.] 


Liked Warehouse Tariff Article 
To the Editor: 


I read with a great deal of interest 
the article by Bryon Lund, “Why Can’t 
Warehouse Tariffs Be Simpler?” I 
am very much interested in securing a 
copy of the “Merchandise Warehouse 
Guide.” Would you be kind enough to 
advise me where I may purchase one? 
—Ray Tremel, Manager, Fairfaz 
Storage Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

[Copies of the guide may be ob- 
tained by writing to the B. C. Ware- 
housemen’s Assn., Standard Bank 
Building, Vancouver, B. C.—Editor.] 


Is the Carrier Liable? 
To the Editor: 


May we have an opinion from your 
legal consultant, Mr. Leo T. Parker, 
on the following: 

We contracted to transfer a quan- 
tity of shop equipment from New 
York to a western city. We engaged 
a qualified carrier to make delivery 
after our personnel loaded equipment 
into carrier’s trailers. 


Having need of weights for billing 
purposes we secured a deposit only 
from shipper, and instructed carrier’s 
drivers individually and carrier’s top 
representative through telephone con- 
versations not to unload until we gave 
our approval by telephone on arrival 
of the shipment at it destination. 

The carrier unloaded equipment 
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against instructions not to do so. He 
received good order signatures. 

The consignee has refused to pay 
the difference between net cost and 
the amount given as deposit. We have 
paid carrier his charges in full. 

Our question is this: Is the carrier 
liable to us for the amount of balance 
which consignee has refused to pay 
us?—E. Beermann, Despatch Moving 
and Storage Co., New York City. 

[Replying to the above question, 
it is my opinion that the carrier is 
liable to you since the case may re- 
solve itself into law applicable to 
C.0.D. deliveries. The courts hold 
that a carrier is liable for failure to 
collect C.O.D. charges, although the 
courts hold also that a carrier is not 
liable nor responsible if through er- 
ror, he makes an incorrect ordinary 
billing. In other words, under the 
latter circumstances the carrier may 
sue and recover the difference between 
the amount paid and the legal amount 
due. 

In your case, of course, the drivers 
and the carrier’s agent must admit 
receiving your order, and also taking 
it for granted without reviewing the 
statutes that such an order can be 
given legally by verbal understanding. 

If any cases of this kind are decided 
by the higher courts soon, I shall 
report them in DISTRIBUTION AGE— 
Leo T. Parker, Legal Consultant.] 


Baker’s Bouquet 


To the Editor: 

I want to compliment you on the 
splendid job you have done in im- 
proving the cover and the contents of 
DISTRIBUTION AGE. 


These changes have made your 
magazine much more attractive, more 
easily readable, and of greater use- 
fulness to your readers. 

Naturally, we like the increased 
emphasis which you are placing on 
materials handling and are glad to 
see that you intend to continue this 
policy. Please be sure to let us know 
when we can be of assistance to 
you in your editorial program.— 
M. W. McMillan, Advertising Mana- 
ger, Baker Industrial Truck Division, 
Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland. 
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By Matthew W. Potts 


Materials Handling Consultant 


Materials Handling Equipment 
-Let's Agree on Names! 


N recent years we have heard 
| much about the splitting of the 
atom. To a great extent, this 
scientific accomplishment typifies 


# man’s strengths and weaknesses. 


He has great powers of analysis 
and destruction, but when it comes 
to assembling dissimilar parts into 
a unified whole, he often runs into 
trouble. 

Take the United Nations, for ex- 
ample. The word “united” is almost 
ironic. But can’t much of the trou- 
ble with the UN be traced to lan- 
guage, to too many people placing 
different interpretations on _ the 
same words? 

This is also true of the materials 
handling equipment industry. Not 
only are too many languages being 
spoken, but too many different 
meanings are attached to the same 
words. 


Absence of Statistics 


One result of the industry’s lan- 
guage difficulty has been the absence 
of reliable statistics pertaining to 
its annual production. Since the 
proclamation of a national emerg- 
ency a year ago, these statistics 
have been badly needed to back up 
the industry’s claims for scarce ma- 
terials. Some progress has been 
made, but in general there is still 
confusion over terminology. 

When DISTRIBUTION AGE predict- 
ed that in 1949 the market poten- 
tial for materials handling equip- 
ment would be $785,000,000, a 
great many executives shook their 
heads. Nevertheless, DA stuck by 
its figures and made them public. 
Figures released subsequently by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
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In keeping with its growth and pretensions, the in- 


dustry needs uniform nomenclature and classification 


more or less bore out DA’s esti- 
mate. 

Here are DA’s figures as dis- 
played at its exhibit at the Third 
National Materials Handling Expo- 
sition: 


Industrial trucks $125,000,000 


Conveyors 150,000,000 
Overhead industrial cranes 150,000,000 
Floor trucks, casters, wheels 109,000,000 
Mobile cranes 40,000,000 
Industrial trailers 20,000,000 
Electric, air, hand hoists 50,000,000 
Industrial locomotives, ry. equipment 75,000,000 
Parts, accessories (pallets, skids, ete.) 45,000,000 





$735,000,000 

At that time we included only 
nine sections of the industry, and 
didn’t attempt to break it down into 
its smaller segments. 

Since then, we have been watch- 
ing the industry grow, and today 
DA feels its annual production is 
close to $1,500,000,000. This figure 
was pretty well confirmed in a re- 
cent release from DA’s Washington 


Bureau and based on estimates 
made by National Production 
Authority. 


The officials of NPA, for the pur- 
pose of computing or screening re- 
quirements and making allotments 
of controlled materials, used the 
following rough production figures 
as a basis for calculations in the 
major equipment classifications: 


Power trucks, incl. fork lift $352,000,000 
Conveyor equipment 265,000,000 
Cranes, incl. overhead travelling 160,000,000 
Elevators, pallets, hoists, etc. 150,000,000 
Scales, weighing equipt. 000,000 
Hand trucks, dollies, etc. 75,000,000 


15,000,000 

18,000,000 
$1,175,000,000 

In view of the above research we 
have done, we were quite surprised 
to see some recent figures relating 
to the future sales ratings of vari- 
ous industries. On going over the 
list, we found that the materials 
handling equipment industry was 
rated as having the best sales 
prospects for the fourth quarter of 
1951 and the next 12 months of 
1952. So far, so good. But what 
were the sales estimated to be? 
Hold your breath—$10,000,000,000! 


So now we have estimates rang- 
ing all the way from $1,000,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000,000. What's 
wrong? 

We of DISTRIBUTION AGE wish we 
could say that the materials han- 
dling equipment industry had a 
$10,000,000,000 annual production 
volume in prospect for 1952. Noth- 
ing would please us (or the indus- 
try) more. We have been covering 
this subject for over 30 years, and 
have watched the industry grow. 
Perhaps more than any other pub- 
lication during that period, we 
have assisted the industry at every 
turn by editorially promoting the 
need for efficient handling. We wish 
we could say that in 1952 the in- 
dustry’s volume will reach the 
$3,000,000,000 mark. But our re- 


(Continued on page 52) 


Steel strapping 
Batteries, Chargers 
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Materials Handling: 


John G. Bucuss 

Acme Steel Products Division 
Acme Steel Co. 

President, 

Material Handling Institute 





Materials handling offers to industry 


its greatest opportunity for progress 


real progress for the Material 
Handling Institute as well as 
the entire industry. 

The primary objective of the 
Material Handling Institute and 
all of its members is the shirt- 
sleeve education of men in indus- 
try in the practical techniques of 
economical and safe movement of 
products. Although the cost of 
handling the products of industry 
will continue to present a chal- 
lenge to management, it can al- 
ways be reduced by a compre- 
hensive program of analysis and 
action. Distribution of goods re- 
mains the paramount frontier 
where industry can bring about 
the greatest possible savings and 
make a genuine contribution to 
our economy. 

The educational and research 
program has now been in opera- 
tion for 21 months. At this time 
a complete bibliography of Ma- 
terial Handling articles has been 
assembled and a library of avail- 
able slides, motion picture films 


‘pos has been a year of very 
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and equipment catalogues has 
been completed. A program of 
cooperation with college profes- 
sors has been set up to provide 
them with outlines of materia! 
handling courses, plan seminars 
and suggest able guest speakers. 

The Institute is now planning, 
in cooperation with related trade 
associations, a series of booklets 
to describe the functional uses of 
all material handling equipment 
and complementary products. 
These booklets will be made avail- 
able to all universities and socie- 
ties interested in the safe and 
economical handling of the prod- 
ucts of industry. 

For the first time, Washington 
has recognized our importance in 
dollar-wise size—over $1,250,000,- 
000 annually, and our place in low- 
ering costs and increasing produc- 
tion for the mobilization program. 

Following the Philadelphia Ex- 
position, the Institute assisted in 
organizing, around a nucleus of 
its previously formed chapters, a 
new society of users, the Amer- 


ican Materials Handling Society. 

The Institute has continued to 
create an interest in the over-all 
area of material handling among 
the members and secretaries of 
cooperating vertical trade asso- 
ciations. Since each director of 
the Material Handling Institute 
represents a different segment of 
industry, board policies reflect the 
balanced thinking within the 
framework of the viewpoints of 
the entire industry. 


Eleetrieal Aeceessories 


By E. W. Allen 


Edison Storage Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison, Ine. 





HE member companies of the 
“D etectrica accessories section 

of the Material Handling In- 
stitute manufacture heavy-duty 
storage batteries, charging equip- 
ment, and gas electric units for 
use with electric industrial trucks 
and tractors. 

During 1951, the demand for 
products of this group of manu- 
facturers not only taxed their pro- 
duction facilities, but also was re- 
sponsible for order backlogs. 

An increasingly large percent- 
age of these orders came from the 
various branches of the armed 
services and essential industry, 
thereby reflecting greater use of 
electric-powered industrial trucks 
than previously. 

The very fact that so many of 
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these orders carried top priority 
ratings enabled our group of man- 
ufacturers to qualify, under NPA 
for allocations of 
steel, 


regulations, 
such critical metals as 
nickel, lead, and copper. 


Well before Korea, it had be- 
come evident that, as a result of a 
in materials 


virtual revolution 
handling methods, there was an 
increasing demand for all types 
of handling equipment. When 


against this background is proj- 


ected the defense effort’s require- 
ments, it is probable that—bar- 
ring labor and materials shortages 
—manufacturers of electrical ac- 
cessories will be operating at or 
near capacity for some time to 
come 


Eleetrie Trucks 
By J. A. Baldinger 


Automatic Transportation Co. 





F we can obtain an adequate 

supply of steel, 1952 will be 

an excellent year for the in- 
dustrial truck industry. 

Both the government and pri- 
vate industry are calling for our 
product. It is vital to the im- 
mense rearmament program, and 
to the maintenance of consumer 
goods output. A “guns and but- 
ter” program is less difficult for 
an industry like ours than for 
many others because our product 
remains essentially the same. 
This is a blessing to us and to 
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A Bigger Year, A Bigger Load 


Materials handling has had a big year. At DA’s invi- 


tation, the president and directors of the Material 


Handling Institute present a prognosis for °52 


our customers, for there are no 
retooling costs to worry about. 

We have just completed a year 
which saw materials handling 
equipment makers of all types 
achieve sales totalling well over 
a billion dollars. Industria] truck 
sales topped $350,000,000, more 
than any other single part of the 
industry, and an increase of more 
than 40 per cent. 

The over-all figure represents a 
growth in the use of materials 
handling equipment, the expan- 
sion of our entire economy, and 
the influence of inflation. Of espe- 
cial significance is that industrial 
truck sales have become the pace 
setter for the industry. 

Adoption of modern handling 
techniques by the common car- 
riers had much to do with our 
progress, and will be of even 
greater importance in coming 
vears. Operators of highway 
trucks have found economy in the 
use of industrial trucks. Rail- 
roads, eager to lower their operat- 
ing costs, are adopting many of 
the principles we advocate, and 
are seeking new applications of 
mechanized handling. 

Our big headache now is steel. 
Even in 1951, we were unable to 
obtain the full supply of steel 
allocated to us, thus providing 
one restriction to production. 
First quarter allocations have 
been cut below the last quarter 
figure. 


Developments in Korea should 
not impede our progress, as many 
of our customers now busy with 
defense contracts will remain 
users of industrial trucks should 
they return to making their own 
products. 


Eleetrie Hoists 


By E. J. Byrne 
Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp. 





T is not surprising that, in the 
present emergency, industry in 
general recognizes the impor- 
tance of materials handling equip- 
ment. Many reports have stated 
that 25 per cent or more of labor 
payroll represents the cost of 
handling material. Therefore, any 
reasonable advance in the broader 
and more practical use of ma- 
terials handling equipment can, 
as it were, promptly create an 
additional few million men for 
actual productive work. 

During 1951 we in the Electric 
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hoist manufacturing industry had 
our share of problems with ma- 
teria! shortages, interrupted pro- 
duction plans, as well as finding, 
hiring and training new produc- 
tion workers. Though, frankly, we 
have been too busy to spend time 
studying or discussing statistics, 
I would estimate that the quantity 
of electric hoists purchased dur- 
ing 1951 represents a very large 
increase over 1950. Incoming or- 
ders still exceed production ca- 
pacity. 

The demand should continue for 
sometime yet, and probably will 
increase. Buyers’ should plan 
ahead and order in advance. Dur- 
ing 1951 most of the electric hoists 
went to equip plants, old and new, 
which were getting ready for de- 
fense production. Very large ex- 
penditures are scheduled by the 
metal working industry for 1952 
for new plants and equipment. 
Electric hoists are required for 
plant equipment in most indus- 
tries. 

Material shortages will con- 
tinue to plague us. We are hoping 
that the distribution of steel will 
soon improve. Copper scarcity 
will probably affect us for a good 
many months yet. At the begin- 
ning of World War II, manufac- 
turers of cranes and electric 
hoists were given the first blanket 
priority rating which was issued. 
The importance of these products 
was indicated by the fact that the 
rating, for several months at 
least, was higher than that ex- 
tended to airplane manufacturers. 

All types of materials handling 
equipment are important and 
necessary. Electric hoists serve 
an important need during the 
present emergency. They allow 
utilization of existing overhead 
space, release men for production 
duties, and generally aid in speed- 
ing up the production progress. 

We have learned much during 
1951. Six months from now, we 
will probably have a clearer un- 
derstanding of the rearmament 
plan and its objective. In the 
meantime, I believe we should 
recognize the seriousness of this 
program and do everything we 
possibly can to cooperate. America 
united can assure victory by 
“getting there fustest with the 
mostest.” 
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Monorails and Tramrails 


By J. P. Lawrence 
The American Monorail Co. 





HE number one problem that 

plagued the Monorail indus- 

try during 1951 was the pro- 
curement of materials. 

Despite this difficulty the in- 
dustry turned in a commendable 
record. Prior to this year, the all- 
time high dollar shipments made 
by the industry was in 1942. This 
was exceeded in 1951 by approxi- 
mately 25 per cent which was a 
50 per cent increase over 1950. 

The industry enters 1952 with 
a backlog approximately 60 per 
cent greater than a year ago. This 
sets up an increasingly difficult 
period for material procurement. 
Some relief is expected due to the 
fact that the National Production 
Authority is currently aware of 
the strategic importance of ma- 
terials handling equipment in the 
rearmament program. Deliveries 
in 1952 are expected to be 
lengthened. 

With labor costs spiralling to 
all-time high records, progressive 
management analyses closely its 
handling costs and in general 
recognizes the tremendous amount 
of labor that can be saved by the 
proper application of carefully 
engineered handling systems. 


Conveyors 


By E. W. McCaul 
Jervis B. Webb Co. 


HE year 1951 has proven the 
largest in the conveyor in- 
dustry. This is due in part 
to a continued high rate of ac- 
tivity in the peacetime industrial 
market, and in part to an increas- 
ing volume of business resulting 





from the rapidly expanding re- 
armament program. 

Still another factor in the in- 
creasing conveyor market is the 
growing consciousness of the 
need for conveyors by industries 
that only a few years ago believed 
that the use of such equipment 
was restricted to high production 
products such as automobiles and 
refrigerators. 

It is anticipated that the dollar 
volume of the conveyor industry 
in 1951 will exceed $25,000,000. 
This is a sharp increase over even 
the peak years during the war. 

Deliveries of conveyor systems 
and component parts are becom- 
ing increasingly longer and will 
probably not improve during 1952. 
Larger proportions of the total 
volume of business in 1952 will 
be priority work which may prove 
to be a serious hardship to those 
companies without ratings seek- 
ing conveyors. The longer de- 
liveries are not a result of in- 
ability to produce on the part of 
the conveyor manufacturers but 
are due to the increasing difficulty 
in obtaining steel and other raw 
materials. 

With many new industries, not- 
ably the transportation and ware- 
housing industries, seeking lower 
costs and better service through 
the use of conveyors, this indus- 
try is looking forward to still a 
larger output in 1952. 


Casters 


By William H. Noelting 
Fauliless Caster Corp. 





HE material handling indus- 
try is just closing its greatest 
year of progress. Executives 
are recognizing that this is one of 
the most important avenues of 
labor-saving today. 

It is my opinion that the caster 
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industry has more than kept pace 
with the other types of material 
handling—casters have a definite 
place in this field. What growth 
we make in 1952 will be limited 
solely by the availability of steel 
and other materials essential to 
the caster industry. 

With defense production lag- 
ging and labor shortages occur- 
ring in many areas, now is the 
time for every executive and fore- 
man to analyze the material han- 
dling problems for the days ahead 
--to consider how many man 
hours he can save in his plant 
or his department in the year to 
come. 

It is well for the distributor to 
take stock of his inventories and 
the styles of casters, so that he 
may be in a position to serve the 
growing demand. 

I am sure that the caster indus- 
try has brought out new products 
—designs that would be particu- 
larly adapted to defense indus- 
tries. These new products offer 
even greater efficiency in the mov- 
ing of materials. We are bringing 
these new designs to the attention 
of prospective users as fast as 
possible. 

Let us do what we can to in- 
crease production of defense 
items. Let us move materials 
with less effort. 


Short-stroke Hydraulies 


By George G. Raymond 
The Raymond Corp. 





HE year 1951 saw very sub- 
stantial increases in the ma- 
terials handling industry as 
a whole and we feel that our com- 
pany has enjoyed its full share of 
this sales increase. 
A recent report from the Na- 
tional Materials Handling Insti- 
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tute disclosed that our industry 
has now broken into the billion 
dollar group thus establishing it- 
self as one of the national leaders 
in industry classifications. Every 
indication seems to support our 
belief that sales will continue to 
increase in 1952. 

Because of the widespread need 
for modern materials handling 
equipment in essential industry, 
we have been quite successful in 
obtaining priority ratings on 
orders. This has been helpful to 
us in obtaining the necessary ma- 
terials for our production require- 
ments. The situation, however, 
remains critical and will undoubt- 
edly become worse as the defense 
program digs into existing stock- 
piles. A serious shortage of cop- 
per and aluminum seems to be 


imminent and certain sizes and 


grades of steel are not readily 
available even for rated orders. 

There is no question but that 
industry in general is becoming 
increasingly conscious of the ad- 
vantages to be gained by the 
greater use of materials handling 
equipment. We can attribute this 
to several factors. Informative 
articles by nearly all of the vari- 
ous trade magazines have called 
attention to the advantages to be 
gained by the increased use of 
modern handling machinery. Edu- 
cational programs in schools, and 
by our own trade groups have 
created wide interest. Increased 
labor costs have enabled us to 
show how greater savings can be 
made by using machines instead 
of men. Higher building costs 
have made it necessary for indus- 
try to study its own requirements 
and adopt modern, scientific meth- 
ods to obtain greater benefits from 
its existing facilities. Industrial 
engineering firms are now engaged 
specifically in improving material 
handling methods and are doing 
a fine job in this respect. 

Our company has pioneered the 
development of encouraging man- 
ufacturers to study their material 
handling requirements through 
the various manufacturing de- 
partments to mechanize each oper- 
ation as fully as possible. This 
campaign has been extremely suc- 
cessful. 

In spite of the confusion which 
has resulted from the change over 





from our normal economy to our 
defense program we believe that 
the transition will be made with- 
out interrupting the steady prog- 
ress that has been made by the 
material handling industry during 
the past decade. 


Gas Trueks 
By J. W. Wunsch 
Silent Hoist and Crane Co. 





ROM all indications, apparent 
fk to everyone, business during 

1951 has been howling good. 
It has also been kaleidoscopic, 
frenzied, and purgatory, depend- 
ing on whose viewpoint for the 
“production machine” you are 
seeking. But I think that when the 
figures are in the materials han- 
dling industry—and the gas truck 
section, particularly—will have fin- 
ished the year in a blaze of glory 
despite many difficulties. 

The demand for gas-operated 
handling equipment grows ex- 
potentially to general industry 
because of the inherent advan- 
tages of this type of handling 
equinment—being faster, versa- 
tile, and capable of continuous 
duty at a low cost. 

I think that the gas truck in- 
dustry produced in 1951 about 
$200,000,000 worth of equipment. 
I have seen no signs, and I have 
no reason for thinking, that there 
will be any change in tempo as far 
as demand for our type of equip- 
ment is concerned in 1952. I hope, 
and I have reason to believe, that 
the materials situation will be 
very much better this coming 
year. I have also reason to believe 
that the demand for our equip- 
ment will continue for many years 
to come—in peace as in war— 
giver. a reasonable state of gen- 
eral business prosperity through- 
out the country. 
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W. F. Long 


President 


The Merchandise Divi- 

sion of the American 

Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation 





What's In Store For 


The Merchandise Division of AWA 


sees a year of progress for the industry 


been added to the milestones 

of public merchandise ware- 
housing, a year of challenge, of 
activity, of accomplishment. We 
have seen the industry specifically 
listed as an essential activity by 
an inter-agency group of the De- 
partments of Commerce, Labor, 
Defense, Interior, and Agricul- 
ture, and of the Selective Service 
Administration. Thus does history 
repeat itself, recalling the same 
status in which the industry found 
itself during World War II. 

During the year 1951, the over- 
all state of public merchandise 
warehousing has been good. Oc- 
cupancy has been satisfactory and 
space has been adequate to handle 
requirements. There were spotty 
periods during which inventories 
were built up by manufacturers, 
and merchandise warehouses were 
hard-pressed in space planning. 
There was the well-remembered 
period of consumer buying 
against an over-all shortage which 
did not materialize, but which did 
to an extent disrupt the nation’s 
economy. 

We have seen the activity of the 
Department of Defense in plan- 
ning to use public warehouse 
facilities for the storage of mer- 
chandise for the armed forces. 
We have seen President Truman’s 
executive order 10219, issued on 
February 28, 1951, defining, among 
other things, the functions of the 
Defense Transport Administra- 
tion, under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. Part I of the 


‘ NOTHER purposeful year has 


Order provides for allocation of 
the use of domestic storage facili- 
ties by operators, and allocation 
of storage services to users. It 
directs further, the cooperation 
with the Secretary of Defense and 
the Administrator of General Ser- 
vices to achieve the effective co- 
ordination and utilization of stor- 
age facilities. 

Merchandise warehouse. oper- 
ators are keenly aware of the part 
they will be expected to play in 
the defense program. The storage 
needs of the armed forces can and 
will be met. 


Industry Handling Conscious 


During the past year the public 
merchandise warehousing indus- 
try has continued to increase its 
facilities, in most cases with ex- 
isting structures. Compared with 
present facilities and area, the 
percentage of new construction 
has been small. Where new con- 
struction has taken place, the 
trend continues toward one and 
two level operations. In these, as 
in present plants, the industry 
continues to take full advantage 
of new types of mechanical equip- 
ment. Constant vigilence is exer- 
cised to spot new types of attach- 
ments to existing equipment. The 
committee on materials handling 
of AWA’s Merchandise Division 
has had as a part of its program 
a series of studies pertaining to 
equipment. For example, its study 
of pallets resulted in the publish- 
ing and sending to our member- 
ship its findings on “Purchase, 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Increased freeser occupancy forecast 


for refrigerated warehouse operators 


OR refrigerated warehouse- 

men, 1951 was a year of prom- 

ise and fulfillment. Not a 
banner year (occupancy was 
higher during the war years and 
those immediately following the 
war) but it was a good year, all 
told. An upward trend has been 
established during the past twelve 
months, and the year ended with 
a definite increase in the overall 
warehouse occupancy figures. 

In freezer storage the increase 
was particularly noticeable. With 
the burgeoning growth of the 
frozen foods industry and with 
normal requirements for freezer 
storage space moving steadily 
higher, 1951 was a year of solid 
accomplishment. New warehous- 
ing facilities were opened up and 
warehouse construction was 
commenced in many locations 
throughout the country. An esti- 
mated total of 10 million cubic 
feet of refrigerated storage space 
has been added to the industry’s 
facilities since the outbreak of 
war in Korea. The great majority 
of the new space is designed for 
storage of commodities requiring 
freezer-range temperatures. 

From a legislative standpoint, 
1951 was a fairly uneventful 
year. Naturally, warehousemen 
suffered as all business men by 
the introduction of various pieces 
of restrictive legislation made 
necessary by the national defense 
emergency. 

The industry’s prospects for 
1952 are, on the whole, good. Pub- 
lic refrigerated warehouses are in 
excellent shape physically. They 
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are responding to the progressive 
leadership supplied by the NARW 
and are steadily improving their 
concept of service to the Ameri- 
can public. The storage outlook 
for freezer commodities is very 
promising. Investigation of the 
potential market for cold storage 
service indicates a planned in- 
crease in freezer storage require- 
ments on the part of a number of 
prominent customers of the indus- 
try. Cooler occupancy is ex- 
pected to hold its own and pos- 
sibly increase somewhat over the 
1951 level. Such a potential in- 
crease is due in part to the emer- 
gence of new classes of cooler 
storage commodities, such as 
canned goods. 


Warehouse Design 


In warehouse design, the in- 
dustry is finding it more and more 
desirable to avoid erecting multi- 
story buildings. The single-story 
structure offers so many more pos- 
sibilities for maximum-efficiency 
operation that almost without ex- 
ception, the new installations 
which have been built follow the 
single-story principle. Such build- 
ings are designed to make the 
most effective use of modern ma- 
terials handling equipment. Ex- 
perience in the operation of the 
fully mechanized type of facility 
is proving so favorable as to en- 
courage a continuously increasing 
number of warehousemen to adapt 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Harvey B. Lyon 


President 


National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association 


Good business in long-distance moving 


to continue for furniture warehousemen 


HE storage of household 
goods during 1951 has been 
satisfactory among the mem- 


bers of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. The 


average occupancy in many ware- 
houses dropped to 80 per cent, but 
reasonable adjustments of prices 
made prior to the O.P.S. price 
freeze kept the industry’s economy 
on an even keel. There is no ques- 


‘tion but that the smaller size 


apartments and homes of today 
are reflected in correspondingly 
smaller size lots for storage, a 
factor in the lowered average oc- 
cupancy. Guided by the trade 
association of the industry, many 
of the NFWA members are doing 
some commercial storage, catering 
to manufacturers of items requir- 
ing handling by trained personne! 
with specialized equipment. 
Building of warehouse facilities 


Maytlower president sees ton-mile tax 


as movers” chief legislative problem 


of about 450 agents who 

hold exclusive franchises 
for the sales of Mayflower long 
distance service in as many cities 
in the United States. 

I have just completed a trip 
which took me to the Northwest, 
the Southwest, the Scuth, South- 
east, and the New England states. 
From reports gathered from hun- 
dreds of warehousemen, I believe 
that storage is down from a year 
ago. The trend seems to be out 
rather than into the warehouses. 
With the full building program 
completed, there seems to be 
enough housing to at least enable 
depositors to remove lots from 
the warehouses. 

There is very little new build- 
ing of warehouse space, due, of 


Qs Association is made up 
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course, to the high cost. Investors 
cannot possibly come out right 
with these high costs. 

We have enjoyed an increase 
of 50 per cent in long distance 
operations this year over the pre- 
vious 12 months. And it looks as 
though this trend will continue 
during the coming year. 

The few storage plants that are 
being built have followed: (1) a 
construction with loading and un- 
loading on three levels, the ob- 
vious reason being to avoid ele- 
vator installation and the labor 
involved in raising goods. to 
higher floors; and (2) the panel 
type of warehouse construction. 
The panels for the side walls are 
formed on the ground and then 
raised into position and anchored 


(Continued on page 35) 





has been limited almost entirely 
to low-cost construction, namely 
the one-story type of building. 
Multi-story buildings are more 
efficient in our field, but present 
building costs prohibit construc- 
tion. The household goods ware- 
housemen could not earn a reason~- 
able return on his investment at 
current storage rates. Where 
heusehold goods warehouses oper- 
ate a goodly portion of their space 
as merchandise warehouses and 
introduce fork lift equipment, the 
trend is definitely toward the one 
story building. 


Accent on Handling 


Though no statistics are main- 
tained by the Association that will 
accurately reflect the industry’s 
purchase during any given year, 
observations of interest at state 

(Continued on page 34) 
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YEAR ago the opinion was 
expressed in an article sim- 
ilar to this that it appeared 

very likely that all packaging 
needs would not be satisfied dur- 
ing 1951. To a certain extent, 
such has been the case. But 
tightness of supply has been con- 
fined to far fewer packaging items 
than was predicted at that time, 
and in many others the antici- 
pated scarcity either did not de- 
velop or was short-lived. 

A recent report prepared by 
the containers committee of the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents found the market, in 
general, softening with most con- 
tainers in good supply and with 
container manufacturers’ back- 
logs declining. Fibre boxes were 
found in ample supply, although 
no weakness in fourth-quarter 
prices was noted, and even tin 
and black plate shortages had not 
developed as expected. 

From another source intimately 
associated with paperboard pro- 
duction came the information that 
fibre box, folding carton, and 
other types of paperboard con- 
tainer activity were remaining 
20 per cent or more below the 
peak operations of the last quar- 
ter of 1950 and the first quarter 
of 1951. 


Enough Wooden Containers 


Although there have been spot 
shortages of wooden containers 
from time to time during the past 
twelve months the situation never 
became exceptionally critical, and 
currently such containers are in 
fair to good supply. On the other 
hand, tightness was, and still is, 
being experienced in certain pack- 
aging items, such as metal drums, 
particular types of films and foils, 
and steel strapping and nails. 
Basically, however, the situation 
is better from a procurement 
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Packaging .. .- 


review and preview 


The year gets off to a good start, with quantity, 


quality, and price of packing and packaging ma- 


terials holding firmly in the favor of the shipper. 


By Allyn C. Beardsell 


Packing & Packaging Consultant 


standpoint than a year ago. And 
it is considerably improved over 
both last year’s expectancy for 
the current period and at the end 
of 1951’s first quarter. 


Why No Shortage? 


Since the predictions of short- 
age were so widespread until rela- 
tively recently, and since they 
emanated from such diverse 
sources as packaging material 
manufacturers, consumers, trade 
publication editors and govern- 
mental agencies, it is pertinent to 
consider the causes for this re- 
versal. Four major factors, which 


incor- 


were either unknown or 
rectly weighed, have contributed 
to the easing of the market: 

1) The volurae of military pre- 
paredness production to date has 
not matched official estimates and 
expectancies. Whatever the con- 
sequences of this delay may be 
from a security standpoint, it is 
obvious that the civilian economy 
has been given a greater chance 
to adjust itself to the cold war 
environment. 

2) It is now apparent that there 
was an accumulation of inven- 
tories, not only of containers in 

(Continued on page 36) 





Expectations 


lines. 





Quantity: “With few exceptions, there will be enough for all 
needs” during 1952. For some items, the allocation system 
will be necessary. One exception concerns heavy packaging 
equipment used in fully-automatic, high-speed production 


Quality: “No major decline in quality should manifest itself, 
. and it is quite likely that there will be an improvement.” 
There'll still be competition among manufacturers to assure 
quality, plus more selective buying by customers. 


Prices: “Unlikely that prices will decline significantly.” Quite 
possible that they will increase in most lines. 



















Equipment Selection 








Hand Lift Trucks 


By D. O. Haynes 
Consulting Industrial Engineer 


Where. Why. How? 


Properly understood and used, hand lift trucks 


have a definite place in the handling picture 


usefulness, powered materials 

handling equipment is _ far 
ahead of manually operated models. 
However, hand low-lift trucks have 
many specific uses, and in some 
cases, the hand truck is more desir- 
able than a powered model. Though 
the proper name for a machine 
used to handle skids in horizontal 
movement is a low-lift platform 
truck, and one used to handle pal- 
lets, a low-lift pallet truck, in popu- 
lar usage these are called jacks— 
skid jacks and pallet jacks. 

Since the operating principles 
are the same for both powered and 
hand models, this piece will cover 
those principles, plus the structural 
features, limitations, and uses of 
the manually operated machines, 
leaving the powered group for a 
later article. 

As might be expected, the struc- 
tural peculiarities of jacks are con- 
trolled by the particular character- 
istics of the load-carriers they are 
designed to handle, that is, skids 
and pallets. 

Skid jacks: These have a chassis 
to which are attached two fixed 
rear wheels and one or more mova- 
ble steering wheels at the front. A 
platform is carried on the chassis, 


ig terms of the scope of its 
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connected to it by a linkage mecha- 
nism. When this mechanism is set 
into operation, the platform is 
raised and lifts with it the skid 
which it is to carry. Skid jacks are 
raised by two different methods, 
mechanical and hydraulic. In the 
mechanical class, single-stroke ma- 
chines are raise by a single down- 
ward sweep of the pull handle, 
whereas multi-stroke jacks require 
from four to as many as a dozen 
strokes to effect full elevation. The 
mechanism of the former model is 
simple and usually found in less ex- 
pensive, low-capacity trucks. More 
working space is required to oper- 
ate such a machine than a multi- 
stroke one. 


Angle of Lift Important 


An important structural feature 
of these trucks is the “angle of 
lift.” Some machines cannot be 
raised unless the handle is almost 
directly in line with the longitu- 
dinal axis of the truck. Others, 
however, can be raised with the 
handle at any angle. ° 

Hydraulic skid jacks depend upon 
the application of pressure on oil 
in a cylinder to a ram which actu- 
ates the lifting mechanism. All 
such jacks are multi-stroke. The 


initial pressure in the system is 
applied by the pull handle, a hand 
lever, or foot pedal. The last two 
methods may be used in cramped 
quarters but are quite fatiguing to 
the operator if used in short, re- 
petitive work cycles. 

Pallet jacks: These have a com- 
pound frame usually consisting of 
two arms called forks. At the rear 
end of each fork are swivel arms in 
whose free ends are one or two 
rollers which act as wheels dur- 
ing movement. With the swivel 
arms up, the forks can be inserted 
into a pallet. When the swivel 
arms are pulled forward, they drop 
through clear spaces in the pallet 
structure until they come into con- 
tact with the floor, at which point 
they act as levers, and as they are 
pulled forward raise the forks, lift- 
ing the pallet from the floor. 


Pallet Jack Dimensions 













The dimensions of pallet jacks 
are far more standardized than 
those of skid jacks. The forks are 
usually either six or nine inches 
(exceptionally 10% inches) wide 
The rear rollers are ordinarily 3% 
inches in diameter. The lowered 
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Here’s all but one of Houston Central Warehouse’s fleet of powered handling equipment 


Warehouse Handling 
Has its Problems<and Profits 


HAT production is to a fac- 
W tors, handling is to a public 
warehouse — the main rea- 
son for its existence. While many 


a public warehouseman would 
gladly dispense with his handling 


headaches, he knows he’ll never 
be rid of them as long as his 
business is chiefly shifting, lift- 
ing, and moving merchandise. 
One way to stop the headache 
(from throbbing, at least) is to 
have a warehouse built around 


Houston Central’s one-story warehouse 
near city’s 
maximum opportunity for palletization 


industrial center offers 


1952 


Whether a building is one-story or multi-story, the 


public warehouseman can maintain turnover by ap- 


plying proper methods and equipment to the problem 


the handling system. The ideal 
warehouse in this respect is the 
one-story structure with unlimited 
floor-load capacity and plenty of 
space to put the unit load prin- 
ciple to work. However, this isn’t 
to say a multi-story building is 
wholly unsatisfactory; that is, if 
modern handling equipment is in- 
telligently adapted to its pecu- 
liarities. 





On the truckloading dock, there’s lots 
of working room for the handling 
equipment used by the warehouse 


In Texas, there are two good 
examples of both handling situa- 
tions. Houston Central Ware- 
house & Cold Storage Co. operates 
a modern, one-story warehouse. 
Dallas Transfer & Terminal Ware- 
house Co., on the other hand, has 
worked some handling wonders 
with a huge 10-story building near 
the city’s main business district. 

Houston Central Warehouse has 





= 


Fork truck places dockboard over wide 
gap which is prescribed by the railway 
commission in Texas 
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There was a time when workers at Houston Central Warehouse handled steel cot- 
ton ties in small bundles. Now bundles are baled and handled by a fork truck 


four one-story units on the same 
property, each served by a rail 
siding (total cars spotted: 22). 
The truck-loading dock takes up 
the entire end of one building, 
and a large paved apron provides 
parking for a good number of 
highway units. This latter fea- 
ture is characteristic of most 
new one-story warehouses; when 
trucks can park and maneuver 
into position free from _ street 
traffic, loading and unloading op- 
erations proceed much faster. 


Enclosed Dock 


The truckloading dock is en- 
closed as part of the building 
proper, and is flush with truck 
floors. Although enclosed docks 
are initially more expensive, they 
eventually pay off in faster han- 
dling and in protecting freight 
from weather-damage. 

Similarly, loading docks adja- 
cent to the rail sidings are en- 
closed, and here Houston Central 





Dallas Terminal has adapted palletiza- 
tion to its multi-story building. First 
freight is palletized in boxear .. . 
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encounters a handling difficulty 
common to all Texas warehouses. 
Under a ruling of the Texas Rail- 
way Commission, the distance be- 
tween the freight car door and 
the edge of the dock must not be 
less than 5 feet. This necessi- 
tates the use of abnormally long 
and heavy dockboards. Houston 
Central, however, uses the type ef 
steel dockboard which can be 
easily placed and removed by a 
fork truck. 

Throughout this warehouse op- 
eration, palletization is the rule, 
not the exception. In fact, the 
firm’s 200,000 square feet of space 
are 70 per cent palletized. What 
this has meant in terms of sub- 
stantial savings in time and labor 
can hardly be overemphasized. 

For example, steel “cotton ties,’ 
long, exasperating ribbons of steel 
tied in bundles, were formerly 
handled one bundle at a time. 
Now the several bundles are 
gathered into 2,500-lb. bales 





. . « Then taken by elevator to upper 
floor where it’s stacked by fork truck 
(there’s a fork truck on every floor) 


which can be easily piled and 
handled by a fork truck, using 
a special sling attachment. A 
comparable success story might 
be told of handling and storing 
one-ton rope coils. 

Dallas Terminal, on the other 
hand, typifies the case of the 
multi-story warehouse which is 
limited in the extent to which it 
can be palletized. Nevertheless, 
president G. K. Weathered has not 
let the vertical handling problem 
lick him. Through the intelligent 
selection and use of mechanical 
handling equipment, he has 
evolved a warehouse operation 
that is highly efficient. 

Prior to the adoption of present 
handling methods at Dallas Ter- 
minal, men manhandled merchan- 
dise from freight cars on the 
underground siding into elevators 
and to upper floors. The only ma- 
terials handling aids were semi- 
live skids and jacks and ordinary 
hand trucks. These, however, sup- 
plemented rather than displaced 
manual labor. 


New Handling System 


Today, the building is the same, 
but the handling system is 
markedly dtferent. As a crew 
unloads a freight car, it builds 
up pallet loads inside the car. 
One man with an electric-powered 
hand pallet truck takes the load 
from the car to the elevator. The 
elevator takes the load to the as- 
signed upper floor. Here, a fork 
picks it up and stores it. 

What is unique about the Dallas 
Terminal operation is that there’s 
a fork truck on every floor work- 
ing in conjunction with the ele- 
vator. There is no necessity, there- 
fore, to shift equipment from one 

(Continued on page 49) 
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By palletizing drums and _ barrels, 
Dallas Terminal has effected huge sav- 
ings in handling and in stock taking 
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Transportation 


Problems and Potentials 


Confidence in the difficult future is voiced by trans- 


portation leaders in their various year-end statements 


Highway Carriers 
By Walter F. Mullady 


President, American 
Trucking Associations 


HE American trucking indus- 

try continued its record of 

steady growth during the past 
year, and 1952 should find it car- 
rying an even greater volume of 
the freight essential to our current 
“guns-and-butter” economy. 

Production of a million trucks 
and tractors and 68,000 trailers 
permitted the industry to replace 
some 600,000 old units which were 
forced into retirement and to ex- 
pand the fleet from 8,238,000 to 
8,700,000 pieces. This new equip- 
ment represented an expenditure 
of $2,500,000,000. 

This was a fleet increase of 5.6 
per cent. Yet the tonnage moved 
by highway transport rose approx- 
imately 10 per cent over 1950, 
according to reports of the inter- 
state operators to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The ICC- 
reporting private and for-hire 
carriers rolled up 137,000,000,000 
inter-city ton-miles in 1951, com- 
pared to 125,000,000,000 the pre- 
vious year. 

Studies indicate that two of 
every three tons of freight now 
moves by truck, counting local and 
intra-state shipments. This dem- 
onstrates the continued growth in 
acceptance of and reliance on the 
truck for fast, flexible service. 

Appraisals by the Research De- 
partment of the American Truck- 
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ing Associations indicate similar 
gains in the size of the truck fleet 
and in the tonnage it will carry 
during 1952—provided materials 
are available for additional equip- 
ment. 

Similarly, the materials situa- 
tion will determine whether the 
industry will match or exceed its 
$65,000,000 expenditure for new 
termina] facilities in 1951. 

Increased business was accom- 
panied by increases in operation 
costs. In the first quarter, for ex- 
ample, tonnage of the ICC-report- 
ing companies was up 25.4 per- 
cent, revenue up 31.1 percent and 
expenses up 32.2 percent. For the 
second period, tonnage rose 10.3 
percent, revenues 15.6 percent and 
expenses 18.8 percent. 

Final figures for the third and 
fourth quarter are not in yet, but 
a decline was expected for the 
third quarter—the first decline 
since 1945. It was attributed 
largely to a production lag caused 
by conversion of industry from 
peace to defense orders, and to 
the liquidation of over-sized in- 
ventories by both wholesale and 
retail establishments. 

Despite the enlargement of our 
armed forces, the industry’s full- 
time payroll rose by a half-million 
to 5,500,000 men and women. 

There was, naturally, some shift 
in the type of cargo as the defense 
program picked up speed, with 
more and more military materials 
being moved by truck. With the 

(Continued on page 32) 


Common Carriers 


By J. Robert Cooper 
President, ATA Regular 
Common Carrier 
Conference 


INETEEN fifty-one was a 
N year of changing trends for 

regular route motor com- 
mon carriers. Following the rec- 
ord year of 1950, 1951 began in an 
impressive manner. 

Tonnage transported in the first 
quarter, January through March, 
was 29 percent above that trans- 
ported in the first quarter of 1950, 
and revenues were up 32 percent. 
Concern, however, was caused by 
the tendency toward inflation 
which itmecreased operating ex- 
penses at a greater rate than rev- 
enues, together with the problem 
of shortages of tires and replace- 
ment parts. 

During the second quarter, 
April through June, a period of 
declining traffic materialized due 
in a large measure to the effect of 
uncertain times on industrial pro- 
duction, together with the fact 
that the inventories built up in 
previous periods were being liqui- 
dated. Despite this slowdown, in- 
creased demand for motor carrier 
service resulted in an 11 percent 
increase in tonnage handled. Dur- 
ing this period revenues were up 
15 percent—but operating ex- 
penses rose 19 percent. 

At this writing official figures 
for the third quarter, July through 
September, are not available. How- 
ever, based on unofficial data it 
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appears that both tonnage and 
revenues will fall below the same 
period last year. Operating ex- 
penses on the other hand will 
probably exceed those of last year. 

A change in the nature of the 
traffic started last September. The 
output of all civilian goods was 
down as a whole, while on the 
other hand the items of war pro- 
duction rose in volume. Carriers 
operating rural distribution ser- 
vices, particularly in territories 
where there is an absence of 
armament-producing plants, have 
experienced a decrease in tonnage 
handled. 

Prospects for the fourth quar- 
ter, October through December 
1951, are uncertain. If the present 
policies of the Government are 
continued it can be expected that 
motor carrier'traffic will increase 
as the production of defense ma- 
terials increases and the stability 
between production and consump- 

(Continued on page 32) 


Railroads 
By W. F. Faricy, 


President Association 
of American Railroads 


URING the past year, the 
1) broad program of plant ex- 

pansion and improvement 
which the railroads have carried 
on since the end of World War II, 
and have intensified since the out- 
break of fighting in Korea, resulted 
in increased ownership of freight 
cars and locomotives, reduction in 
the number of cars awaiting re- 
pair, definite reductions in freight 
car shortages, and substantial gains 
in operating efficiency. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
the railroads have faced two seri- 
ous scarcities, both of which are 
threats to their continuing program 
aimed at expanding transportation 
capacity made necessary by na- 
tional needs. 

First is the shortage of mate- 
rials required to turn out freight 
cars and locomotives and to carry 
on maintenance; second is a scar- 
city of funds needed to make capital 
expenditures for additions and bet- 
terments to plant and equipment. 

A vital part of the railroad im- 
provement program is the construc- 
tion of freight cars. Since the be- 
ginning of fighting in Korea, the 
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railroads have placed orders for 
more than 200,000 new freight cars 
and have received delivery of more 
than 100,000 cars. There are still 
more than 130,000 cars on order. 
But despite the fact that the rail- 
roads consider 10,000 cars monthly 
as their minimum requirement, 
they reached this goal for the first 
time in October and the average 
monthly production during the first 
ten months of 1951 was slightly 
more than 6,700 cars. Furthermore, 
steel allocations for the first quart- 
er of 1952 are sufficient to turn out 
only about 6,000 cars monthly. 

In carrying on their vast im- 
provement program, on which they 
have spent an average of more than 
a billion dollars annually since the 
end of World War II, the railroads 
in 1951 made estimated capital 
expenditures of $1,458,000,000, the 
largest such expenditures in the 
history of railroads. 


Air Cargo 
By Emery S. Land, 
Vice-president, Air Transport 
Association of America 
LTHOUGH figures are not 
available for “all-cargo” air 
carriers during 1951, the 
scheduled air carriers flew 219,- 
165,000 ton-miles. This _ repre- 
sented an increase of three per 
cent over 1950 traffic. 

During next year, and especially 
during the next decade, air cargo 
will be one of the greatest devel- 
opments. Another notable develop- 
ment for the near future will be 
the carrying of cargo as well as 
passengers on short-haul domestic 
lines. On long-distance flights, it 
will be necessary to employ turbo- 
prop or turbo-jet craft. 

The year 19&1 cannot be con- 
sidered a representative year for 
civilian air cargo development. 
Nevertheless, the Korean air lift 
did demonstrate the airplane’s 
importance as a freight carrier. 


Inland Waterways 


By Chester C. Thompson, 
President, American 
Waterways Operators 

HE barge and towing vessel 
industry of the United States, 
members of which provide all 
types of barge transportation and 
related services on the inland wa- 
terways, rivers and harbors of the 


nation, enjoyed most satisfactory 
business in 1951. In some areas 
traffic and the demand for towing 
services were at times “spotty,” 
due primarily to the world situa- 
tion, the allocation of scarce mate- 
rials and the readjustment of routes 
caused by the implementation of 
the Defense Program. 

Labor conditions in the industry 
were about normal in 1951, and 
there existed no serious shortages 
of personnel, vessel or otherwise. 
The requirements of the Selective 
Service System and the recall of 
reservists to active duty did ad- 
versely affect some segments of 
the industry and some individual 
operators and could become very 
serious as the strength of the armed 
forces is expanded. 

While the ability of the barge 
and towing vessel industry to serve 
its customers and shippers was most 
substantially increased during 1951, 
this expansion was seriously cur- 
tailed by the failure of the allocat- 
ing authorities to provide a suff- 
cient amount of steel for the 
construction of towing vessels and 
barges. Difficulties were also ex- 
perienced in obtaining without long 
and expensive delays, necessary 
engines, machinery and other equip- 
ment needed not only for new con- 
struction but for the maintenance 
and repair of commercial floating 
equipment used on the inland waters 
and harbors of the United States. 

The industry looks forward with 
hope and confidence to the new 
year, 1952. Its position in the over- 
all system of transportation, needed 
to serve the requirements of an 
expanded national economy and na- 
tional defense, is firmly established. 
The expansion of ability to serve 
will be continued with even greater 
energy, providing the government 
makes available adequate supplies 
of steel and other critical materials 
so essential to towing vessel and 
barge construction as well as for 
the maintenance and repair of such 
equipment. 

While is it difficult to make 
accurate estimates of the capital 
investments to be made by the in- 
dustry in 1952, the figure of $200- 
million would not appear to be out 
of line IF sufficient steel, as well 
as other materials, are channeled 
to the industry. 
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Ford Motor Co. has really thought 
through its handling system, 


integrating one piece of equipment with another 


By Matthew W. Potts 


Materials Handling Consultant 
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Integration of materials handling operations and 
equipment is of the utmost importance. In the 
accompanying photographs are some examples of 
how the Ford Motor Co. has achieved a high degree 
of integration. They should be of interest to many 
warehousemen, distributors, and industrial plant 
operators. 

In Figures 1, 2, and 3, we see the systems of roller 
conveyors being used for a loading dock. Also, sets 
of the same conveyors become a portion of the truck 
bed, with locking devices installed to hold the load 
from end-shifting. The bins shown are really de- 
mountable rack sections, designed this way so they 
can be handled in the plant by fork trucks and 
stacked one on top of the other. Note that the 
racks contain heavy castings of motor heads in 
Fig. 3, and stampings in Figs. 1 and 2. 

Figure 1 shows the roller-equipped highway truck 
in position to load or discharge its load. The double 
set of roller tracks that appear in the foreground 
will accommodate either full-width, rack-type con- 
tainers or narrow-width bin-box containers stacked 
two high (Fig. 4, next page). 

In Figure 2, we see the racks being loaded into 
the truck, and in Figure 3 we have a close-up show- 
ing how the end stop is mounted into the walls of 
the truck body. 

The loading docks are made up of roller sections 
and it “floats” to compensate for varying heights of 
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trucks due to spring deflection. They also adjust 
laterally to line up with the truck. Thus, the han- 
dling between dock and vehicle, and between both 
dock and vehicle and plant, has been completely 
integrated. 

Here, in Figure 4, we see the narrow-width bin 
boxes loaded and waiting to be moved into a truck. 
You will note how carefully Ford has integrated its 
handling system by examining these bin boxes in 
detail, especially the corrugated ones on the right. 
They are designed in such a way that they can be 
picked up by fork trucks—and from four directions. 
Further, they are designed to be stacked, one on top 
of another. 

Again, they are equipped with eye hooks at the 
four corners, so that they can be picked up by an 
overhead crane. Finally, they are of sufficient width 
that they can roll on gravity conveyors. 

So you can see that in this little symphony of 
integration, there are three handling movements— 
fork truck, overhead crane, and roller conveyor. 


In Figure 5, we are at Ford’s Dearborn assembly 
plant, where this automatic dock operates. At this 
station, special caster-type racks (left) have been 
unloaded from roller-equipped trucks on to a section 
of stationary rollers. 

From this point, the racks move into a chain con- 
veyor which lifts them up to the plant’s second floor. 
Note the sharp angle of the incline. On the right 
side of the picture, the conveyor is returning empty 
rack containers to the dock. These will be taken by 
truck to one of the supplying plants. 
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Here again equipment has been made highly 
adaptable. The racks seen in this picture can be 
handled either as a trailer and truck, a storage rack, 
or on a chain conveyor as shown. They can also 
roll easily on roller conveyors. 
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the National Industrial 
Traffic League in Chicago, 
November 15-16, representatives 
of the nation’s shippers carefully 
scrutinized American industry’s 
numerous traffic and transporta- 
tion problems. Drawing an at- 
tendance of over 700, the meeting 
re-elected all top officers and acted 
on 88 committee reports. 
President of NITL for another 
vear is A. G. Anderson, general 
traffic manager of Socony-Vacuum 


T the 44th annual meeting of 


Oil Co., New York. Also re- 
elected vice-president and _  trea- 
surer, respectively, were A. H. 


srown, Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, and Roy W. Campbell, 
Butler Paper Co., Chicago. 

The organization voted to hold 
its 1952 convention in New York 
City and its 1953 convention in 
New Orleans. 


Rails and Truck Criticized 


Rail and highway transporta- 
tion occupied much of the meet- 
ing’s attention—and drew most of 
its criticism. The report of the 
LCL and merchandise committee 
was pessimistic in tone. Said 
J. ©. Allen, committee chairman, 
in his report: 

“LCL traffic as a whole has 
been subject to a greater propor- 
tion of increased costs than car- 
load traffic . . . Without question, 
the greatest increase in costs has 
been in terminal charges, includ- 
ing both pick-up and delivery and 
freight house handling expense. 
These factors have been dispro- 
portionately large in connection 
with general railroad increased 
costs and form a very real and 
aggravating obstacle in the suc- 
cessful solution of the LCL 
problem.” 

Another observation on poor 
handling was made by Leland D. 
Smith as chairman of the freight 
claims and prevention committee. 
He said: “Very little, if anything, 
has been done... to educate the 
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The NITL Meets in Chicago 





A brief report on some highlights of the discus- 


sion which took place among the nation’s shippers 


By Randall R. Howard 


Special Correspondent 


pick-up and delivery truck drivers, 
so as to keep them from dropping 
freight from the tailgate, etc. 
Careful and safe carriage by the 
rail lines is often wiped out by 
the careless truck driver. We sug- 
gest that the pick-up and delivery 
lines modernize their vehicles and 
have the necessary equipment 
safely and carefully to load, haul, 
and unload merchandise.” 

In connection with freight loss 
and damage, the NITL commended 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads for creating a special sec- 
tion within its own organization 





A. G. Anderson, Socony-Vacuum’s gen- 
eral traffic manager, who has again 
been elected the president of NITL. 


to deal with this 
problem. 

During its sessions, the League 
discussed the steps which the 
railroads are taking towards sim- 
plifying freight tariffs. Now that 
the AAR has set up its three-man 
committee, the NITL will work 
closely with it to evolve workable, 
understandable tariffs. 


expensive 


Ton-Mile Tax Discussed 


The report of the highway 
transportation committee focussed 
attention on the now-famous ton- 
mile tax levied by New York state 
on highway carriers. Recognizing 
the possibility similar taxes will 
be enacted by other states, the 
committee recommended: 

a) Members of the committee 
be chosen on a regional basis so 
as to provide nation-wide cover- 
age of highway matters; 

b) Committee members exert 
efforts to combat undesirable 
transportation legislation. 

The committee asked, also, that 
the League work for greater uni- 
formity in highway laws, partic- 
ularly for the uniform vehicle 
code. It asked that unfair re- 
strictions against highway car- 
riers be fought—particularly such 
deterrents to progress as unrea- 
sonable size and weight laws. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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@ Darnell Casters and Wheels are provided with both 








rubber-tired wheels as well as semi-steel wheels for satis- 


factorily meeting any floor condition. 


@ There are many adaptations provided for attaching 


Darnell Casters to most any type of equipment such as 


angle fittings, threaded stems, pipe stems, etc. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 


DARNELL 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





Highway Carriers 
(Continued from page 27) 


conversion of industry to defense 
continuing in 1952, this trend 
should continue. 

One of the major problems con- 
fronting the trucking industry— 
and the entire nation—is the con- 
gestion and ohsolesence of our 
main highways. In great part, they 
are just too old, too narrow, too 
hilly, and too curving for the 52 
million vehicles now traveling 
them, according to a report to 
Congress by President Truman. 

A scientifically-planned high- 
way construction and moderniza- 
tion program must be given top 
priority in the nation’s thinking. 
in every state, if that congestion 
is not to strangle highway trans- 
portation, and our whole economy. 
This is a problem of concern not 
just to the truck owner, but to 
every automobile owner and to 
every citizen. For every phase of 
this country’s life is now linked, 
irrevocably, to highway transport. 

Annoyance with our highway 
congestion, and failure to under- 
stand that it arises from the high- 
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ways themselves, have given foes 
of truck transport an opportunity 
to agitate for excessive, unfair 
and discriminatory taxes against 
trucks. 

The trucks are not to blame for 
the narrow, curving, hilly high- 
ways. Nor for the congestion, for 
they number only 17 percent of 
the vehicles using those highways. 
Yet they pay 30 percent of the 
highway user taxes—$848,000,000 
to the states and $354,000,000 to 
the federal government—plus the 
usual business taxes. 

This agitation ignores, too, the 
fact that government studies have 
demonstrated that trucks are pay- 
ing a fair share of the highway 
taxes and that the ton-mile theory 
of truck taxation is both unrealis- 
tic and unfair. 

Excessive, unfair, discrimina- 
tory truck taxation may ruin the 
trucking industry, but its effects 
wil) be felt equally by our whole 
agricultural and industrial econ- 
omy. Ultimately the consumer will 
pay the extra shipping cost, and 
the inflationary spiral will be 
given an extra, wasteful, boost. 


Common Carriers 
(Continued from page 28) 


tion of non-defense goods returns. 

Whether motor freight tonnage 
will increase in 1952 depends on 
several factors, all beyond the 
motor carriers’ control. First, is 
the volume of freight available? 
Some reports suggest a further 
decline in civilian production. If 
events bear out this view, a fur- 
ther falling off in civilian goods 
may be expected. On the other 
hand, defense production will 
likely expand and motor common 
carriers, Minus a short sighted 
view by routing officials, should 
obtain their share. 

One of our most important prob- 
lems concerns terminal construc- 
tion and operation. The tremen- 
dous increase in tonnage handled 
by our carriers since the close of 
World War II has created prob- 
lems in connection with terminai 
operations which are receiving 
constant attention of our carriers, 
both individually and collectively. 
For several years our Conference 
has had a special committee study- 
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ing ways and means of increasing 
the efficiency of terminal opera- 
tions and lowering the operating 
costs. 

In connection with this work an 
outstanding engineering firm was 
employed to survey terminals and 
terminal operations with a view 
to recommending more efficient 
methods. As a result of these 
efforts numerous innovations in 
materials handling have been 
adopted by our carriers. 

The use of more modern mate- 
rials handling equipment and tech- 
niques along with scientifically 
designed terminals has increased 
appreciably the efficiency of this 
phase of our operation. In 1951 
common carriers of general com- 
modities spent fifty million dollars 
on the construction of new termi- 
nals. Conservative estimates indi- 
date that this figure will be 
equaled in 1952. 

We face the future with utmost 
confidence... The motor common 
carrier industry and its Confer- 
ence will not be dominated by 
fear. 


NITL Meets 
(Continued from page 31) 





Finally, the committee asked 
the League to support: 

a) Adequate extension of the 
interstate system of highways; 

b) Adequate funds to build 
badly-needed roads and to mod- 
ernize and repair existing high- 
ways. 

The NITL’s motor carriers rate 
and classification committee, head- 
ed by W. H. Ott, Jr., attacked New 
York’s ton-mile tax even more 
energetically. He thought a ship- 
per’s group like the League should 
question the propriety of such a 
tax. Should the cost of ton-mile 
taxes receive any different treat- 
ment in the carrier’s cost struc- 
ture than that accorded any other 
cost element? The meeting sub- 
sequently voted in favor of the 
League participating in the New 
York hearings on the tax. 

The League’s special committee 
on palletization had little to re- 
port on the railroads’ progress in 
streamlining the handling of LCL 
and carload freight, beyond say- 
ing they now have all information 
and opinions pro and con. 
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LIFTING THE CLUTCH 
OUT OF POSITION 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


At the other end of your 
telephone is CLARK’S 
world-wide Service Or- 
ganization ready to give 
you every needed help 
where you need it—when 
you need it. You’ll find 
the Service Organization 


nearest you listed in your: 


Classified Telephone 
Book under ‘Trucks, 
Industrial.” 
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YOU CAN CHANGE 


iN <0 MINUTES 


Tre CLUTCH is far and away the most vulner- 
able part of a fork-lift truck. It takes the brutal 
strain, torture and wear each day of hundreds 
of stops, starts, “‘inching’’ maneuvers, shifts 
from forward to reverse and vice versa. In 
just one week of work it takes more punishment 
than your car’s clutch takes in a year. 

CLARK Engineering has produced a better 
clutch—a clutch that stands up longer under 
severe use than any other we know of in 
the fork-truck field. Yet even these superior 
clutches reach the point where replacement is 
an unavoidable necessity. 

But here, too, CLARK Engineering has dem- 
onstrated its superiority by producing: 

*% a truck design which is unrivalled for 
simplicity, speed and economy in the 
removal and replacement of a worn clutch 
. » - @ design in which clutch-replacement 
requires a mere 80 minutes .. . less than 
an hour and a half! 

This QUICK-CHANGE CLUTCH is just 
one of MANY good and important reasons 
why it pays to standardize on CLARK equip- 
ment for handling materials. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + BATTLE CREEK 11, 
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Superior in Every Detail 


This Collapsible Wood Cleated Patented 


No. 5 WARDROBE CONTAINER 


Sturdily built of kiln-dried smooth lumber glued to 
100% Kraft double face corrugated panels— 

Is the strongest wardrobe available. 
Air and dust-tight. Large capacity. 22"° x 30" x 
60"' inside dim. Holds a closet full of garments 
securely. 

Top closes tight on hangers so they can Not move 
or fall off from sturdy hardwood dowel rod. 

Large door panel will permit easy loading. 
Unlimited ase gg yee hold any weight. 

Better Designed, it takes only 5 minutes to as- 
semble. Knocked down, bundled, and tied. 


$58.80 Per Dozen. Weight 400 Ibs. Per Dozen 
Net 10 Days. F.O.B. Homewood, Ill. 
Special Price in Pool Cars — Van Loads 
Or Carload Lots—Phone 133 


NEIL BOX CO. 


HOMEWOOD, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 
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mechanical handling methods to 
their operations. 
Consideration is being given to 


‘ insulating material, such as alu- 


minum foil, and new trends in 
construction include the use of 
new types of odor control equip- 
ment, fool-proof apparatus for 
checking on temperature and hu- 
midity. 

The technical problems of han- 
dling perishables have prevented 
any strong trend toward the build- 
ing of private refrigerated ware- 
houses. 

The industry’s chief legislative 
problems will come in the form of 
government sponsored programs 
to construct and operate terminal 
market facilities which include 
refrigerated storage space. The 
industry has been successful in 
pointing out the dangers of this 
type of legislation, and Congress 
has as a consequence rejected it. 

Refrigerated warehousemen are 
alert to both the opportunities and 




























Eugene, Ore. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Glendive, Mont. 
Grants Pass, Ore. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Helena, Mont. 
Hermiston, Ore. 
Hood River, Ore. 
Idaho Falls, idaho 
Kalispell, Mont. 
Kennewick, Wash. 


Baker, Ore. 
Bend, Ore. 
Billings, Mont. 
Bismarck, N. D, 
Boise, Idaho 
Bozeman, Mont. 
Burley, Idaho 
Butte, Mont. 
Coos Bay, Ore. 
Ellensburg, Wash. 
Ephrata, Wash. 
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a GENERAL OFFICES: 


v 


A (bes MB Nr2,/% Vtgy W411 re¢. 


All I One call to your nearest CONSOLIDATED 
agency gets you everything our ‘line’ offers: POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING, 
LOCAL CARTAGE and MOTOR FREIGHT services at 53 important Western distribution points: 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 
La Grande, Ore. 
Lewiston, Idaho 
Lewistown, Mont. 
Medford, Ore. 
Miles City, Mont. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Nampa, Idaho 
Oakland, Cal. 
Ontario, Ore. 
Pendleton, Ore. 





Spokane, Wash. 
Sunnyside, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

The Dalles, Ore. 
Toppenish, Wash. 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
Yakima, Wash. 


Pocatello, Idaho 
Portland, Ore. 
Redmond, Ore. 
Rice Lake, Wis. 
Roseburg, Ore. 
Sacramento, Col. 
Salem, Ore. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattie, Wash. 
Shelby, Mont. 


CF MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE gives you complete coverage of hundreds of cities and towns 
from the Great Lakes to the Pacific Coast. 


CONSOLIDATED FRE/GHTWAYS 


PORTLAND 8, OREGON 








the challenges of 1952. Ware- 
housemen will (1) remain alert to 
all threats of emergency by an- 
ticipating—well in advance—the 
storage needs of both the civilian 
and military populations; (2) stay 
abreast of the latest developments 
in cold storage techniques in the 
interest of better service to their 
customers; (3) remain in condi- 
tion to guarantee peak level effi- 
ciency, and continuance of the 
low service charges in effect 
throughout the industry today. 





Lyons ... NFWA 


(Continued from page 20) 


meetings show that the industry 
is conscious of pressure to find 
ways to mechanize the handling 
of household goods after they 
reach the warehouse, thus reduc- 
ing the present excessive cost of 
“labor in and out.” 

The prospects of good business 
for long distance moving will last 
until the end of the national de- 
fense program, but a continuing 
profitable operation must be 
nourished at the roots by sound 
storage operation. Surface opera- 
tions organized quickly to take 
advantage of the current military 
moves will inevitably fade out 
when the Government slows down, 
for they have no roots upon which 
to feed. 

As we approach 1952 and 1953, 
it will be unusual to find a house- 
hold goods warehouse that does 
not arrange to make available 
comprehensive insurance on cus- 
tomers goods. This service is the 
most important modern achieve- 
ment of our industry. 

A noticeable trend is the in- 
creasing public recognition being 
given to trade association member- 
ship as a mark of responsibility. 
This was particularly in evidence 
recently in the number of inquir- 
ies received by the Association to 
insure that a warehause under 
consideration for some major en- 
terprise was a member of the 
NFWA. 

Not only is our industry serving 
the public well, it’s responding with 
great credit to the nation’s defense 
effort. 
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Long... Merchandise 
(Continued from page 18) 


care and maintenance of pallets,” 
a technical study setting out spe- 
cific information and recommen- 
dations pertaining to this essen- 
tial piece of warehouse equipment. 

While, as always, it is dangerous 
to forecast future events and con- 
ditions, the prospects for the in- 
dustry in the coming year appear 
to be good. It would also appear 
that the type of business will 
change from an almost completely 
civilian economy to a combination 
civilian and defense economy. As 
critical materials become in 
shorter supply, products not using 
such materials will come _ into 
storage. It is contemplated that 
merchandise for the defense effort 
will increase in 1952 and merchan- 
dise warehousemen are planning 
their space commitments accord- 
ingly. It is the province of the 
industry to do everything within 
its power to further both the 
civilian and the defense economy. 





Chamberlain...MWA 
(Continued from page 20) 


by pilasters. The advantage of 
this method of warehouse con- 
struction is in the economy in 
building costs. 

We believe that long distance 
hauling will continue on this high 
level for some time. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that the 
Government is advocating disper- 
sion — getting plants out of the 
population centers into the in- 
terior sections where danger from 
enemy bombs is minimized. 

The greatest problem for us has 
been the servicing of business 
offered. 

The greatest legislative problem 
is the harassment of the industry 
by various state legislatures. A 
notable example of this is the re- 
cent bill enacted in New York 
State for a “ton-mile” tax. This 
is already law, although there is 
considerable opposition to it. 
There is bound to be repercus- 
sions from neighboring states. 
Should all states follow the ex- 
ample of New York, and exact a 
similar tax, the cost would be con- 
fiscatory to our business. 
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QUALITY PADS 


THAT PROTECT BEST! 








LOCKSTITCHED 


DANDUX FURNITURE PADS 


Lockstitched .. . for rugged service. 


Sewn with interlocking diamond .. . to pre- 
vent wadding or bunching. 


Heavy covering protects longer. 
Two colors . . . one on each side. 
Nylon binding . . . holds longer. 
All corners bar-tacked. 








F.O.B. F.O.B. 
Cut Size Daniels, Md. Dallas, Texas 
36"* x 72"" 30.25 per doz. 32.15 per doz. 
34"" x 72" 43.50 per doz. 46.50 per doz. 
72" x 72" 53.25 per doz. 57.00 per doz. 
72" x 80°’ 59.50 per doz. 63.50 per doz. 
QUALITY INTEGRITY CRAFTSMANSHIP 


DAmDUX 


Cc. R. DANIELS, INC. 
4900 Wetheredsville Rd. 


2109 Commerce St., Dallas |, Texas 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK + CHARLOTTE °- ST. LOUIS 


Baltimore 16, Md. 


Due to the increase in the cost of materials and due to the fact 
that this advertisement is made up weeks in advance, prices may be 
changed by the time this advertisement appeors. 














Packaging: review and preview ’ 


(Continued from page 21) 


the hands of packaging material 
customers, but also of finished 
goods already packed for con- 
sumption in the _ distribution 
channels. 

3) Productive capacity with re- 
spect to many packaging mate- 
rials has been increased and bet- 
ter utilized than contemplated 
after the outbreak of the Korean 
War. This was highlighted in last 
year’s predictions. 

4) Although the early reappli- 
cation of governmental controls 
upon the civilian economy has 
caused some confusion, the alloca- 
tions and priority system has 
tended to balance the supply-de- 
mand picture. In this connection, 
industry deserves recognition for 
its ability to adapt itself so read- 
ily to controls. 

One point should not be over- 
looked in contrasting the rela- 
tively bright supply picture of 
December, 1951, with the relative- 
ly dark picture of January, 1951. 


Although the balance between 
supply and demand is fairly good, 
this has not stemmed from any 
broad slump in demand. For ex- 
ample, in mid-November the back- 
logs of orders in corrugated fibre- 
board plants were still higher 
than was normal for pre-emer- 
gency years. With relation to 
weatherproof fibreboard boxes 
(both corrugated and solid fibre- 
board), production in October, 
1951, was approximately half that 
of May, 1951, but four and one- 
half times that of the pre-Korean 
era. In this connection it should 
be noted that production of this 
type of container very sharply re- 
flects demand requirements. 

The three-shift economy has be- 
come so prevalent that business 
is considered terrible on a two- 
shift basis. 

In view of the poor batting aver- 
age of packaging material prognos- 
ticators during the past year, it 
may appear rash to attempt to 








nomical cost. 
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HAS THE ANSWER TO YOUR 


“ENDLESS CHAIN’ [fy 


MATERIAL HANDLING TRUCK PROBLEM 


Overhead or underfloor tow; platform dimensions; super- 
structures; wheel size and material .. . 
factors involved in developing efficient trucks for End- 
less Chain conveying systems can be answered by Lanco 
trucks. Lanco trucks, custom built from standard com- 
ponents, assure you of complete efficiency at an eco- 
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take another turn at the plate. On 
the other hand there is the pos- 
sibility that we could pull a 
Bobby Thomson on this occasion! 

It would appear that the pres- 
ent supply-and-demand situation 
will continue relatively un- 
changed for most packaging items 
during 1952. This means, in effect, 
that, with a few exceptions, there 
will be enough for all needs (al- 
though for some items the ailoca- 
tion system will continue to be 
necessary). One exception con- 
cerns heavy packaging equipment 
used in fully-automatic, high- 
speed production lines. Govern- 
mental control, necessary to pre- 
vent bad dislocation, has _ in- 
creased the time interval between 
ordering and delivery, but justi- 
fied requirements apparently will 
be met. 

Despite the better balance be- 
tween production and consump- 
tion it is unlikely that prices will 
decline significantly, and quite 


possible that they will increase in ] 
This will reflect the & 


most lines. 
general economic situation where- 
in labor’s return is steadily being 
increased along with the imposi- 
tion of heavier taxes. 

No major decline in quality 
should manifest itself, and it is 
quite likely that there will be 
an improvement. As emphasized 
many times in these pages, normal 
competition among manufactur- 
ers stimulates greater attention 
to quality. Furthermore, buyers 
can be more selective. This trend 
has already become evident as 
noted by such agencies as the 
Packaging Institute and other 
similar organizations. 

Increased activity on the part 
of container users toward better 
quality and more efficient packag- 
ing will be stimulated by in- 
creased transportation rates, re- 
vised parcel post regulations and 
the general trend toward lighter 
gross weights. The last freight 
rate rise, coming on top of several 
earlier ones within a relatively 
short span, will make it impera- 
tive to select the lightest tare 
weight packaging consistent with 
reasonable performance. 

Spurred partially by the armed 
forces’ desire for more efficient 
handling of packaged items, and 
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partially by organized labor’s de- 
sire for improved working condi- 
tions, shippers will find an even 
more pressing need to reduce 
gross weights, wherever practi- 
cable, to the 50 to 60-lb. range. It 
does not follow that the increases 
in the number of units packaged 
will necessarily raise overall pack- 
aging cost. On the other hand, 
good package engineering will be 
even more necessary to execute 
the change-over economically. 
The container construction and 
design picture is never static. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
1952 will not see its share of new 
developments. The manufacturers’ 
joint on fibreboard containers will 
have new appearances as glued 
laps and new types of tapes be- 
come more widely accepted. With 
respect to tapes, the trend is to- 
ward diversification in the type 
of laminant, the type of reenforc- 
ing medium, and the pattern em- 


ployed in applying the reenforce- 
ment. 





Coming Events 


Jan. 10-12—-Independent Movers & Ware- 

housemen's Assn., 17th annual convention, 

a Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
a. 

Jan. 13-18—National Furniture Warehouse- 
men's Assn., 3Ist annual convention, 
“ae Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 

a. 

Jan. 14-17 Plant Maintenance Conference, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 

Jon. 28-30—Truck-Trailer Mfrs. Assn., 11th 
annual convention, Shamrock Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Jan. 30-31—Caster & Floor Truck Mfrs. 
Assn., meeting, Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 1-5—Local Cartage National Confer- 

ence, annual convention, New York City. 

Feb. 10-14—Mayflower Warehousemen's 
Assn., annual convention, Cleveland Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

April 1-4—American Management Assn., 
21st National Packaging Exposition, At- 
40 City Auditorium, Atlantic City, 

May 2-4—Refrigeration Research Founda- 
tion, annual meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

May 4-8—The American Warehousemen's 
Assn. convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. 

May 6-8—Fourth Highway Transportation 
yo Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 


June 29-July 2—Material Handling Insti- 
tute, mid-year industry meeting, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. All mate- 
rials handling trade associations are in- 
vited to attend. 

October—New York State Warehousemen’s 
Assn., Inc.—annual convention, Whiteface 
Inn, Whiteface, N. Y. 
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»»» WHEN WE SAID WE WOULD FLY FREIGHT 
AT AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS WITH RAIL EXPRESS RATES. 


You be the Judge! 











Compare these 
Flying Tiger scheduled 
air freight rates: 











Sample 100 Ib Phita- iNew Yerk- 
wr [ome | Za [Miwa 
Flying 

Tiger Air | $10.50/$14.40] $14.70 
Freight 

Air 55.00] 77.40] 77.40 
Express . . : 
Air 

Parcel 72.03 | 80.00} 80.00 
Post 





Call or write today 
for commodity rates 
on your products. 
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Flying Tiger scheduled 
air freight takes your 
products across the 
nation overnight. 35 fast 
air freighters take single 
loads up to 20,000 pounds 
and are at your service 
365 days of the year. Air 
Freight is our exclusive 
business—we do not 
carry passengers, mail 
or express—instead 
your freight carries top 
priority all the time. 








Flying Tiger scheduled 
air freight gives you | 
door-to-door delivery. | 
The Flying Tiger | 
Advance Manifest Sys- 
tem enables immediate 
cargo identification and | 
location at any time dur- 
ing transit. Freight on 
Flying Tiger freighters 
requires less cratin 
than any other meth 
of transportation — in 
many cases no crating 
at ail. 














HERE’S HOW YOU 
SAVE 10 WAYS 


With Scheduled 
Air Freight Service: 


a better WEP 
of buying, 


anywhere, 


1. Little or no crating. 


2. Lowest record for 
loss and damage. 


3, Lower insurance cost. 


4, Highest insurance 
protection. 


5. Reduced warehousing. 


y of shipping: ° 
. better W 
time, 


Vv O 
, 


any 


6. Lower inventories. 
7. Faster turnover of capital. 


8. Overnight service 
on products and parts 
across the nation. 


9.No terminal tie-ups. 
10.Door-to-door delivery. 


f selling 


7 
anyfning. 


better way 
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GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
Agents in principal cities throughout the world. 
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BIG JOE 


ALL PURPOSE LIFT 


NEW POWERFUL 
HYDRAULIC UNIT 
Lever Foot Contro! 
FAST—EFFICIENT 








Acclaimed by the leading au- 
thorities as the finest materials 
handling device in the low price 
field. 

NOW AVAILABLE 


nee $236 5° 


BIG JOE MFG. CO. 


184 No. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


New Literature 





THE "PLANT SAFETY KIT.," a feature of 
the Towmotor Corp.'s plant safety program 
and containing useful literature emphasizing 
safety in the use of materials handling 
equipment, has been augmented by four 
new safety cartoons for use as bulletin 
board posters. The Kit itself consists of 
Towmotor “traffic markers," safety instruc- 
tions for operators and humorously illus- 
trated bulletin board "safety tips.’ Both 
the complete kit and the four new posters 
are available. 


Circle 226 on Readers’ Service Card 


HI-LIFT POWER OX electric trucks are 
described in bulletin 5143 just released by 
the Barrett-Cravens Co. The bulletin pre- 
sents full information, with illustrations and 
drawings, about the four compact "walkie" 
units designed for lifting, moving and stack- 
ing heavy loads. 


Circle 227 on Readers’ Service Card 


CASE STUDY 3062 is another in the Baker- 
Raulang Co.'s informative series dealing 
with materials handling equipment. It shows 
how a warehouse terminal uses fork trucks 
and conveyors to handle a tremendous 
monthly volume of goods. Written con- 
cisely for easy reading, action photos tell 
most of the story. 


Circle 228 on Readers’ Service Card 


| THE "PORTER" all-purpose platform truck 
is described in a recently released bulletin 


of the Automatic Transportation Co. With 
a 2.000-lb. capacity, the unit is designed 


| especially for use in freight stations, high- 
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way truck terminals, as well as factories, 
warehouses and shipping centers. 


Circle 229 on Readers’ Service Card 


HANDLING BAR AND ROD STOCK in a 


| Detroit plant became much simpler when 


employes designed a rack which enabled a 
crane truck to take over the job. This story 
is told in the Baker-Raulang Co.'s new case 
study 3051, which shows how this job, which 
previously kept 10 men busy, is now done 
by the truck operator and two helpers. 
Action photos tell the story. 


Circle 230 on Readers’ Service Card 


HERE'S A NEW CATALOGUE describing 
the Automatic Transportation Co.'s line of 
electric industrial trucks. In compact form, 
the booklet gives information and pictures 
about construction and performance char- 
acteristics of their materials handling equip- 
ment, and features some of the outstanding 
attachments available to overcome special 
handling tasks. 


Circle 231 on Readers’ Service Card 


“WHAT MAKES IT TICK" a beautifully 
colored and illustrated booklet provides 
basic information on Towmotor fork trucks, 
This attractive pamphlet gives a thorough, 
non-jechnical analysis of the construction 
feaiures of Towmotor equipment, with an 
explanation of how these features con- 
tribute to low-cost, efficient materials 
handling. 


Circle 232 on Readers’ Service Card 


AN ATTRACTIVE, 12-PAGE BROCHURE 
has just been released by the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., describing their complete line of 
electric trucks in capacities from 1,000 to 
100,000 Ibs. The booklet gives the types 
of trucks available, special features, and a 
table to aid in selection. 


Circle 233 on Readers’ Service Card 


TO INCREASE EFFICIENCY and utility of 
industrial trucks by the use of special load 
handling features, the Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co. has published a brochure illustrating 
and describing more than 25 special at- 
tachments available. 


Circle 234 on Readers’ Service Card 


CARLOADING TIME was reduced 60 per 
cent in an Illinois plant by putting fork 
trucks to work. The new Baker-Raulang re- 
port 243 tells this story, and also how 
plant storage capacity was increased 200 
per cent by high tiering, using lift trucks. 


Circle 235 on Readers’ Service Card 


STEEL FRAMED HAND TRUCKS are fea- 
tured in a new bulletin issued by the Fair- 
banks Co. Platform trucks, two-wheel hand 
trucks, and trucks for special purposes ore 
all fully described and illustrated. 


Circle 236 on Readers’ Service Card 


"“STACKS-UP BETTER FOR LESS"—this title 
describes the bulletin just released by the 
American Box Co., and fits their wirebound 
palletized tote boxes which are illustrated 
and discussed in the four-page pamphlet. 
Construction features are included. 


Circle 237 on Readers’ Service Card 


CLAMP TRUCKS are pictured and de- 
scribed in the new eight-page bulletin just 
issued by the Food Machinery Corp. Their 
complete line of hand clamp trucks is 
shown, together with some of the many 
industrial uses to which these trucks may 
be put. 


Circle 238 on Readers’ Service Card 
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By KARL RANNELLS 





Distribution 
at the Capital 


National Economy Reaches 
Its Highest Point 


As 1952 begins, the 
balance sheet of 
national economy, 
in spite of disloca- 
tions caused by stepped up defense preparation, is 
at its highest level in history. Production of goods 
and services, according to government statistics, is 
running at a rate of more than $325 billion annually. 

Government figures also show that the work force, 
not counting the uniformed military services, needed 
to create this national product has long since passed 
the 61,000,000 point—rising above 62,000,000 at one 
time last year—and still rising. This results in a 
total personal income rate of more than $250 billion, 
of which more than $175 billion is received directly 
from salaries and wages. 

All of this, in the opinion of top level economists, 
creates demand for more goods, more services, more 
distribution facilities, and more materials handling 
equipment. The Census Bureau reports that the 
population is increasing at the rate of 2,500,000 
annually to add to the consumer demand. 


Tighter Controls Seen 
for Basic Metals 


Tighter controls will be 
clamped on basic metals 
for first half 1952, ac- 
cording to indications. 
Only 58 percent of steel will be allocated for other 
than defense and supporting needs. About 40 per- 
cent of aluminum and from 10 to 20 percent of 
copper will be allowed for the same purposes. 

No one will now comment on how much shift in 
the foregoing formula may be necessary. But re- 
sponsible top control officials hope they can hold 
such changes to “adjustments.” This course will be 
necessary if DPA Chief Fleischmann’s target of 
keeping production for the civilian economy gener- 
ally up to or above 50 percent of 1950 levels is to 
be realized. 

Currently, the outlook from the Capital as seen 
through a slightly cloudy crystal ball seems to be 
about as follows: Practically all controls on wages, 
prices, and materials will be continued through 1952 
and into 1953; a high spending level for production 
for defense and foreign military aid, regardless of 
Korean developments; a rise of 10 percent in indus- 
trial production; a drop of from five to eight percent in 
dollar volume of construction; and a slight easing 
of civilian scarcities before the end of the year. 
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Restrictions during 
1951 did not keep 
construction from 
rising to a new high 


Commercial Construction 
to Undergo Cutbacks 


dollar volume of $30,000,000,000. It is expected to 
remain above the $28,000,000,000 point for 1952 as 
now controlled. Sharpest drop will be in warehouse, 
store and similar commercial building where screen- 
ing of applications for building permits and ma- 
terials will continue to be tightly screened through- 
out most of the year. Present forecasts look for a 35 
percent forced cutback in commercial construction. 


Warehouse and freight terminals may expect to 
fare a little better than other types of commercial 
construction. Control officials indicate a growing 
awareness of the importance of storage, and they 
may shortly become more lenient with permits and 
allocations. 

Those who plan smaller type projects will be 
helped by a revision of CMP regulations being 
drafted in December. This would increase the amount 
of controlled materials which could be obtained 
through self-certified orders. As of April 1, officials 
said, the amounts of materials which may be bought 
each quarter without approval from NPA will be 
increased as follows: 


Carbon steel, from present five to 30 tons; alloy 
steel, from one-half to eight tons; copper, from 500 
pounds to 3000; aluminum, from 500 pounds to 2000. 


Outlook for 
an increase in 
output of high- 
way transport 
equipment seems a little brighter. Surveys by the 
Defense Transport Administration reveal a steady 
“uptrend” in highway freight movement, particularly 
since mid-1951. It is expected by DTA that highway 
freight movement will increase by another 10 to 15 
percent during the first half of 1952. 

No concrete move had been made in late December 
to increase truck production ceilings for the second 
and later quarters from the 250,000 level set for the 
first quarter. But a review of requirements caused 
NPA to decide that the 14,500 truck-trailer units 
permitted for first quarter should be raised to 16,000 
for the second quarter if the materials can be 
squeezed out of the available supply. 


Highway Transport Equipment 
Production May Increase 
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Biggest demand —and 
production—of overhead 
and other cranes for the 
coming year will be cen- 
tered around the heavier types. Governmental aid 
is likely to be extended in the form of priorities and 
rescheduling of deliveries. The reason is that many 
new and expanded production facilities are reaching 
the construction stage where equipment can be in- 
stalled. Such plants, of course, will get first call on 
cranes, hoists and other needed handling equipment. 


Heavier Type Cranes 
Will Be In Demand 


Worn-out pack- 
aging machinery 
and equipment 
will become in- 
creasingly hard to replace during coming months. 
One reason is that allocations of raw materials to 
the industry for the first quarter have been cut back, 
and the outlook is not good for restoration of the 
cuts during the second quarter. Some plants have 
already been forced back to a production rate of 
little more than 50 percent of capacity. 

Another reason is that most makers of packaging 
equipment can readily convert to manufacture of 
machine tool parts. Subcontracts for such items 


Packaging Equipment Will Be 
Hard to Replace 


will be plentiful for a couple of years or so and 
some plants are already going after such contracts. 
Reconversion to packaging machinery production 
will be slow, it is forecast, as long as the machine 
tool demand holds up. 


Prospects are better 
for allocation of more 
aluminum for making 
aluminum barrels and 
drums, perhaps as early as second quarter 1952. But 
until considerably increased allotments can be made, 
the industry is asking NPA to give its approval to 
toll practices. This would permit a user to obtain 
a new barrel for each old one turned in. This policy, 
industry claims, would spur conservation as well as 
increase recovery of used and scrapped drums. 


Greater Allotments For 
Aluminum Drum Makers 


In view of ample magnesium 
supplies, the NPA is urging 
industry to substitute this 
metal for aluminum in pro- 
duction of reels and spools for everything from 
typewriter ribbons to wire, rope and cable .. . 
Petroleum Administration for Defense is conducting 
a survey of storage tank capacity for oil products. 


Brief Distribution 
Developments... 


.-.- Distribution at large 


Air Cargo... 


Flying Tiger Line has inaugurated direct air cargo 
service to Binghamton, Endicott, and Johnson City, 
N. Y. Although the area has received air passenger 
service for some time, this is the first time it’s 
received all-air cargo service. 


3 Highway Transportation... 


Bekins Van & Storage Co. drivers have garnered 
top safety honors. Besides helping the company 
capture the ATA’s national fleet-safety award for 
the second year running, 88 of them were honored 
by the company recently for chalking up a grand 
total of 211 years driving without a chargeable 
accident. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. has pulled the curtain aside 
on the 1960 highway transportation situation—it 
estimates there will then be no less than 12,000,000 
units on the road (today’s registration: 8,000,000). 

Ohio Trucking Association is the new name of the 
merged Ohio Trucking Association and the Highway 
Transportation Institute. Consolidation of Ohio’s 
two major motor carrier groups brings over 2,000 
operators into one organization. The OTA holds its 
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first annual meeting next month, at which time new 
officers will be elected. 


Water Transportation ... 

U. S. ports, says James K. Knudson, DTA Admin- 
istrator, should modernize their piers, cater more to 
truck traffic, and get seriously interested in coast- 
wise transportation. In this way, he said, ports and 
water carriers would improve their position; more- 
over, the business is there, since the railroads are 
already “overburdened.” Knudson added that Con- 
gress should give the ICC power to revoke certificates. 
of water carriers who are too fussy about the kind 
of traffic they accept. 

Los Angeles Harbor Department reports that the 
Matson Navigation Co.’s big $6,500,000 passenger- 
cargo terminal is more than halfway completed. The 
terminal is expected to be in operation sometime 
this year. 


Materials Handling... 


Purdue University will hold its third materials 
handling conference April 25 to 26. Accompanying 
the several discussion periods will be some special 
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exhibits and demonstrations. Some of the program 
topics: handling costs, communications and han- 
dling, wage incentives, plant layout, and mainte- 
nance of handling equipment. 

American Management Association whispers that 
a program feature of its 2lst national packaging 
exposition this year will be demonstrations of special 
materials handling techniques. “Details will be 
available in the near future,” it says. 


Packaging... 


Interstate Commerce Commission has approved the 
shipment of electrolyte acid or corrosive battery 
fluid in polyethylene bottles (up to one quart in 
capacity). Says the ICC’s ruling: “Fibreboard boxes 
with inside containers of polyethylene, or other elec- 
trolyte acid-resistant plastic, not over one quart 
each. Individual containers must be packed to pre- 
vent movement within the box by use of partitions 
or other suitable cushioning.” 


Warehousing ... 


American Warehouse Co. has added a third ware- 
house to its operation in Milwaukee. A brick, 


| concrete, and steel structure, the new, two-story 


building is fully sprinklered with a total storage 
area of 43,200 square feet. It has been designed 
for “track to truck” handling. The second floor will 
be suitable for paper products, cereal, and soap and 
detergent storage. 

Associated Warehouses, Inc. have produced an- 
other direct-mail piece, this one complete with a real 
blue ribbon to punch home the theme: “When it 
comes to warehousing, AWI takes the blue ribbon.” 

National Association of Refrigerated Warehouses 
officials took DTA Adminstrator, James K. Knudson, 
to see some operations in Baltimore. He saw all that 
goes to make a modern refrigerated warehouse— 
complex equipment, special construction, and modern 
handling methods. After the tour, Knudson stated 
refrigerated warehousing has a big defense role, and 
added that DTA is conducting a survey to determine 
the amount of additional space needed for defense 
requirements. His statement suggested DTA will 
attempt to prevent the government plunging head 


first into construction of these specialized ware- 
houses. 


Southwest Warehouse & Transfermen’s Associa- 
tion announces the following new members: Redford 
Transfer & Storage, San Antonio; Lewis Transfer & 
Storage Co., Hot Springs, Ark.; Bonded Distributing 
& Storage Co., Pensacola, Fla.; and Lyon Van Lines, 
Los Angeles. 


NARW’s executive committee recently approved 
for membership the following seven firms: Conti- 
nental Freezers of Illinois, Inc., Chicago; Indepen- 
dent Ice & Cold Storage Co., Shreveport; Canada 
Cold Storage Co., Montreal: Crosby Cold Storage 
Co., Olean, N. Y.; Mercury Cold Storage Corp., Chi- 
cago; National Freezers, Inc., Miami; Red Hook Cold 
Storage Co., Red Hook, N. Y. 
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MEN 


IN DISTRIBUTION 


Industrial Traffic Management 


Henry J. Dudlik has been promoted 
to assistant traffic manager of John- 
son & Johnson, Chicago. Mr. Dudlik 
was formerly traffic supervisor. 





W. Gallagher, Wirt Co., was elected 
president of the Commercial Traffic 
Managers of Philadelphia. J. G. Rob- 
ison, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., was 
elected vice-president; E. D. Heilbrun, 
the Budd Co., secretary-treasurer. 





John G. Robison has been appointed 
general traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Robison has been with the com- 
pany since 1937, and just prior to his 
new post was traffic manager. Leo F. 
Cannon has succeeded to the position 
of traffic manager, and Harvey F. 
Kerr and William J. Beyer are now 
assistant traffic managers. 





Michael A. Tubia is the new gen- 
eral traffic manager of the St. Joseph 
Lead Co., New York City, succeeding 
Walter G. Patton who has retired 
after 39 years of service. Mr. Tubia 
was previously assistant traffic man- 
ager. F. A. Schwab has been named 
traffic manager. 





Willis P. Tuller has been elected a 
vice-president of the Great Lakes Car- 
bon Corp., New York City. Mr. Tuller 
is director of traffic for the company. 





Materials Handling 


John G. Bucuss, immediate past 
president of the Material Handling 
Institute, has been named president 
of the new Acme Steel Products Di- 
vision of Acme Steel Company. The 
company announces that the new di- 
vision will operate, beginning Jan. 1, 
1952, as an independent sales and dis- 
tributing company for steel strapping, 
tools and accessories, stitching wire 
and equipment, and other related in- 
dustrial strip steel products. Mr. Bu- 
cuss, former general manager of the 
strapping division, will be assisted by 
F. Raymond Grove, vice-president, 
stitching wire, former general mana- 
ger of the stitching division. Percy L. 
Dafoe, previously central area mana- 
ger, has been appointed vice-president 
and general sales manager of the new 
division, and Homer H. Clark will 
serve as chairman of the operating 
board. 





James H. W. Conklin has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, Phila- 
delphia Division, of the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. He succeeds James P. Kin- 
ney who is moving to the company’s 
offices in Los Angeles. Mr. Conklin 
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comes to Yale & Towne from the 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Mad., 
and was once with the Clark Equip- 
ment Co. 


F. G. LaTour, Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., has been elected 
president of the Albany District Chap- 
ter of the American Material Handling 
Society; P. E. Lawson, F’. C. Huyck, 
Rensselaer, N. Y., vice - president; 
William Larkin, Larkin Equipment 
Co., Albany, N. Y., secretary; and J. 
M. Broady, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., treasurer. 


Walter E. Schirmer was elected 
president of the Industrial Truck 
Assn. at a recent meeting. Mr. Schir- 
mer is vice-president of the Clark 
Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
Prentice Borden, general manager of 
the Cresdent Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa., 
was elected vice-president. Elected di- 
rectors for one-year terms were the 
following: J. A. Baldinger, J. R. Mor- 
rill, R. P. Williamson, A. L. Schuller, 
W. A. Meddick, F. J. Shepard, Jr., O. 
T. Henkle, George E. Raymond, Jr., 
H. S. Germond, L. A. DePolis, J. W. 
Wunsch, C. E. Smith, and E. F. Twy- 
man. 


L. West Shea, Union Metal Mfg. 
Co., Canton, O., was elected pres- 
ident of the Material Handling Insti- 
tute at the organization’s annual 
meeting last month in New York. 
Elected first vice-president was John 


C. Mevius, American Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia. Howard M. Palmer, 
Lewis-Shephard Products, Watertown, 
Mass., was named second yvice-presi- 
dent. John G. Bucuss, Acme Steel 
Products Div., Chicago, now becomes 
immediate past president of the MHI. 


Traffic and Transportation 


Arthur E. Gogol, traffic manager, 
Firth Sterling Stee] & Carbide Corp., 
has been elected president of the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) chapter of Delta Nu 
Alpha transportation fraternity. Also 
elected were R. T. Skeehan, Jr., Kop- 
pers Co., vice-president; Frank Crnic, 
Jr., traffic manager, Lightning Local 
Express, secretary; Alvin L. Krapp, 
chief clerk, Joy Mfg. Co., treasurer; 
and Edward M. Belknap, Continental 
Transportation Lines, Inc., director 
for a three-year period. 


Edward S. Lobel, traffic manager of 
Eastern Freightways, Buffalo, has 
been elected president of the newly 
organized Alpha chapter of Buffalo, 
N. Y., of Delta Nu Alpha transporta- 
tion fraternity. Other new officers are 
James J. Hailey, traffic manager, Ni- 
agara Alkali Co., first vice-president; 
Edward F. Hoke, assistant traffic 
manager, Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
second vice-president; Thomas J. 
Toughey, chief clerk, St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railroad, Buffalo, treasurer; 
John P. Moran, traffic representative 
of the Chicago & North Western Sys- 
tem, Buffalo, secretary; and C. Burt 





When a metal products com- 
pany faced a handling problem 
involving moving and _ storing 
kegs, the Mercury Mfg. Co. fur- 
nished this special suspension arm 
to be used with their fork trucks. 
This unique attachment permits 
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multiple stacking of kegs and has 
reduced handling time more than 
75 percent, with a saving in space 
and labor. The kegs are picked 
up four to five at a time by the 
arm and grippers, and stacked 
four to five high. 
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Williams, ‘general agent, Chicago & 
North Western System, councilor. 


Sidney Michaels, manager, Pyramid 
Freight Co., Newark, has been elected 
president of the Traffic Club of Jersey 
City. Jack Pearson, traffic manager, 
Alco-Gravure, Division of Publication, 
Hoboken, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; Elmer E. Hoffman, freight 
agent, Grand Truck-Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, second vice-president; 
Frank J. Jones, traffic manager, Jo- 
seph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
treasurer. 


L. R. Perkinson, vice-president and 
general manager, Pearlstone Mill & 
Elevator Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Traffic Club of Dallas, 
Tex., succeeding C. A. Johnston, gen- 
eral agent, Texas & Pacific Railway. 
Other officers are H. W. Cook, gen- 
eral agent, Wabash Railroad Co., first 
vice-president; Byron P. Weiler, assis- 
tant traffic manager, Trinity Portland 
Cement Division, General Portland 
Cement Co., second vice-president; A. 
F. Hatcher, district freight agent, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, 
third vice-president; and J. Norman 
Belcher, commercial freight agent, 
Northern Pacific Railway, secretary- 
treasurer. 


L. H. Prescott, traffic manager of 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp., has been 
elected president of the West Towns 
Traffic Club, succeeding Homer Fow- 
ler, Knaus Truck Lines. Other officers 
are Fred Drews, Erie Railroad, vice- 
president; A. H. Minnea, Clipper Tran- 
sit Co., treasurer; and E. F. Hullihan, 
J. A. Hullihan & Sons, secretary. 


R. L. Rowley, traffic manager of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Kan- 
sas City, Kan., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Chapter of 
Delta Nu Alpha transportation fra- 
ternity. J. F. O’Neill, Trans World 
Airlines, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; H. V. Eskelin, W. S. Dickey Clay 
Mfg. Co., second vice-president; J. R. 
Kyzar, Kansas City Southern Rail- 
road, secretary; and C. S. Emerson, 
Union Pacific Railroad, treasurer. 


E. D. Sheffe, general traffic man- 
ager, Esso Standard Oil Co., has been 
elected president of the Traffic Club 
of New York, Inc. Others elected were 
R. J. Wood, freight traffic manager, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, first vice-pres- 
ident; J. F. Turf, general traffic man- 
ager, Diamond Match Co., second 
vice-president; G. H. Burtis, assistant 
traffic manager, Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Co., secretary; and H. H. Huston, 
general traffic manager, American 
Can Co., treasurer. 


Transportation — Air 


Charles E. Haneline has been named 
assistant to D. F. Magarrell, vice- 
president in charge of transportation 
services of United Air Lines. Mr. 
Haneline previously was manager of 
station ground services at Chicago. 
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Francis A. Heines has been ap- 
pointed international cargo sales man- 
ager for Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines. Mr. Heines joined the company 
in 1947 as a station agent. He will 
make his headquarters in Memphis, 
Tenn. 


—— C—O 


— General 


W. H. Day, manager, transporta- 
tion department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the: Transporta- 
tion Assn. of America for a period 
of three years. Others elected to the 
board are J. C. Richdale, vice-presi- 
dent, Esso-Standard Oil Co.; Robert 
S. Macfarlane, president of Northern 
Pacific Railway; Walter F. Mullady, 
president of American Trucking 
Assns.; and Chester C. Thompson, 
president, American Waterway Oper- 
ators, Ine. 


— Highway 


Fred A. Carlson is now assistant 
general sales manager for Best Motor 
Lines. Mr. Carlson was formerly gen- 
eral eastern agent for the A. C. & Y. 
Railroad. He will make his headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 





R. H. Gearhart, Philadelphia, has 
been named vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager for Cooper Motor 
Lines, Inc., Greenville, S. C. J. E. 
Oehmig, Greenville, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of company 
operations; T. L. Ryan, New York 
City, vice-president in charge of tex- 
tile sales; and J. D. Dennis, Green- 
ville, secretary. 





Roland A. Gehweiler has been ap- 
pointed New York district manager 
for Mason & Dixon Lines, Inc., Kings- 
port, Tenn. Mr. Gehweiler joined the 
firm in 1940. | 





Philip Hemingway has been elected 
president of the Massachusetts Motor 
Truck Assn. Mr. Hemingway is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Hemingway 
Bros. Interstate Trucking Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. Other officers elected 
are Everett Jenkins, Henry Jenkins 
Transportation Co., first vice-presi- 
dent; George Harrison, Harrison Dis- 
patch Co., Lynn, second vice-president; 
John Barry, Augusta & Barry, third 
vice-president; Walter Abbt, Abbt 
Motor Lines, treasurer; and Bernard 
S. Morse, Mills Transfer Co., Boston, 
secretary. 





G. J. (Jerry) Kachel has been pro- 
moted to field manager of operations 
for Branch Motor Express Co. Mr. 
Kachel was previously regional man- 
ager at Reading, Pa. He started with 
Branch 17 years ago as a driver, and 
has since worked for the company on 
almost every level of shipping opera- 
tions. 





A. F. Mathews, Mich., has been 
elected chairman of the National Traf- 
fic Committee of ATA, succeeding H. 
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E. Howell, New York. Elected first 


vice-chairman was Julian Hooper, 
Tenn.; F. C. Leibold, Ore., second 
vice-chairman; and F. G. Freund, sec- 
retary. 


— Rail 


William T. Faricy has been re- 
elected president of the Association 
of American Railroads. Other officers 
re-elected are J. Carter Fort, vice- 
president and general counsel; James 
H. Aydelott, vice-president in charge 
of the operations and maintenance de- 
partment; Edward H. Bunnell, vice- 
president in charge of the finance, ac- 
counting, taxation and valuation 
department; Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, 
vice-president and director of the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics; Walter 
J. Kelly, vice-president in charge of 
the traffic department; James M. 
Souby and Thomas L. Preston, gen- 
eral solicitors; and George M. Camp- 
bell, secretary-treasurer. 





George M. Slater has been named 
assistant general superintendent of 
transportation of Railway Express 
Agency, New York City. 





S. T. Suratt, Jr., has been named 
freight traffic manager for Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., New York City, in a re- 
cent group of company appointments. 
Charles E. Seaman is district man- 
ager at Savannah, Ga.;’ Christopher 
T. Grace, southeastern freight agent 
at Savannah; and John J. Hogan, as- 





sistant general freight agent at New 
York. 


Warehousing 


A. M. Creighton has been elected 
executive vice-president of Iberville 
Warehouses Corp., New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Creighton recently resigned as 
secretary and treasurer of Douglas 
Public Service Corp. and Douglas 
Guardian Warehouse Corp. 








Charles C. Daniel, Central Storage 
Co., and Mrs. E. M. Busey, Radial 
Warehouse Co., have been re-elected 
president and secretary, respectively, 
of the Kansas City, Mo., Warehouse- 
men’s Assn. 





Leo T. Fisher, vice-president of 
Harborside Warehouse Co., Inc., has 
been elected president of the New 
Jersey Merchandise Warehousemen’s 
Assn. 





George G. Roddy has been elected 
president of the Interlake Terminals, 
Inc., New York City. Mr. Roddy was 
formerly vice-president of the organ- 
ization. Other officers elected are W. 
G. Tanzer, Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses, Inc., Chicago and Kansas City, 
Mo., vice-president; Vernon Williams, 
vice-president of Cleveland Stevedore 
Co., Cleveland, vice-president; Rudie 
Wilhelm, Jr., vice-president of Rudie 
Wilhelm Warehouse Co., Inc., Port- 
land, Ore.. vice-president; and E. W. 
Leicht, vice-president of Leicht Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Green Bay, Wis., 
treasurer. 





New Car Hits the Trail—in a Trailer 





You won’t see this sleek, gleam- 
ing car on the road anywhere. It’s 
an experimental model built in the 
Buick shops strictly for engineer- 
ing research. A 300-horsepower job 


called the XP-300, it embodies 
many innovations which indicate 
future car-building trends. Its 


makers are sending the car on a 
transcontinental exhibition tour, 
and to show the value placed on it, 
have insured it for a million dollars 
and chosen a sturdy, stainless steel 
Fruehauf trailer to carry it on its 
many thousand mile trip through- 
out all parts of the country. 
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A Tip for Emptying Drums 


A safe method of tilting and 
emptying heavy drums is provided 
by the new Baker-Raulang fork 
truck attachment, the Manual 
Drum Up-ender, developed by the 
Baker Industrial Truck Division. 
The device consists of two shoes 





standard fork truck. Rubber- 
faced grab plates, welded to the 
shoes, clamp around the drum. 
An arm on each shoe supports the 
handle used to up-end drums for 
emptying. Drums are carried in 
a vertical position and can be 
tilted forward to a_ horizontal 
position for stacking or 45 degrees 
below horizontal for emptying. 

Circle 239 on Readers’ Service Card 


For Handling Paper Rolls 

A new revolving paper roll grab 
attachment for use with their 
model “40” lift truck is now 
available from the Hyster Co. The 
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device will’ handle rolls of from 
22 to 44 inches in diameter and 
other similar loads, and in addi- 
tion, an increase in clamping force 





and surface contact permits han- 
dling both slick and newsprint 
paper. A removable bumper guard 
which provides easier access for 
maintenance and servicing elim- 
inates the need for removing en- 
tire unit from the truck An auto- 
matic check valve maintains the 
applied clamping pressure until 
load is released by the operator. 

Circle 240 on Readers’ Service Card 


Presents a Smooth Surface 


For plants, warehouses, and 
other buildings with a constant 
dust problem due to the abrasive 
action of hand trucks, heavy 
drums, and materials handling 
equipment upon concrete floors 
and other surfaces, “Concrete 
Glaze,” a new glazing sealer made 
by the Rex Home Supply Co., 
offers a solution. A fast-drying, 
clear varnish, Concrete Glaze seals 
the pores of concrete with a tough, 
lasting resinous coating that pre- 


sents a clean, germ-resistance sur- 
face. The protective coating has 
unusual resistance to acids, al- 
kalies, grease, oil, water, and 
steam. It has good footing charac- 
teristics and is never slippery. 

Circle 241 on Readers’ Service Card 


Two New Models 


Model “H” and Model “HW” 
make up the new “H” series which 
the Mobilift Corp. has added to 
its line of gas powered trucks. 
Without any sacrifice of the ma- 
neuverability features of the 
smaller trucks, Model “H” (shown) 
has a 3000-lb. capacity and the 
companion Model “HW” a 3500- 
lb. capacity. Both trucks are 
stand-up type. The “H” series fea- 
tures the exclusive Lev-R-Matic 





Drive which gives the operato 
finger-tip, push-pull control of for 
ward-back movement, tilting ant 
elevating. Both the new models 
come equipped with the provel 
Mobil-Chain lift, the chain drivel 
mask mechanism that eliminates 
the large obstruction between tht 
uprights for maximum visibility 
Circle 242 on Readers’ Service Card 
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Tractor Cab Assembly 


A new low-cost, all-weather cab 
assembly for the Mercury line of 
heavy-duty gasoline tractors, de- 
signed for quick installation in 
the field, is being made by the 
Mercury Mfg. Co. The cab is 
shipped in “knock-down” form to 
the user and can be assembled in 
about two hours by two men. 
Twenty-four bolts secure the unit 
to the tractor frame. A 40 x 16- 
inch shatterproof windshield of 
safety glass, an electric wind- 





shield wiper, canvas roll-down 
curtains, celluloid side and back 
windows, and a 12-gage all-steel 
body—these ‘are some of the fea- 
tures of the new cab. 


Circle 243 on Readers’ Service Card 


Folding Dock Cover 


For protecting goods _ being 
loaded or unloaded from loading 
dock to truck or railroad car, the 
Standard Arm Co. has designed 
the “Accordyun Loading Dock 
Cover,” a flexible, folding dock 
cover. The canvas cover is at- 


tached to the building wall of the 
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loading dock, and when opened, 
covers and overlaps the rear end 
of the truck, or slides into freight 
car doors. Closed, it folds against 
the wall. The manufacturer says 
it offers the best protection for 
merchandise, men and equipment 
during bad weather. One man can 
easily handle the cover. 

Circle 244 on Readers’ Service Card 


A Husky Lift Truck 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Co.’s 
new electric powered low lift plat- 
form truck, the model 1-14, de- 
signed for transporting loads up 
to 40,000 lbs., is one of the largest 
of its type available. It is de- 
signed to carry skids and skid 
boxes in plants where large, heavy 
loads such as stampings, forgings, 
castings, etc., as well as dies and 





heavy machinery have to be trans- 
ported. The platform nose is 
tapered for easy entry under skids. 
Power steer for all eight wheels 
makes maneuvering in close quar- 
ters a simple task. Six inches of 
platform lift is available. 

Circle 245 on Readers’ 


A Good Turn for Handling 


The newest addition to the 
Baker-Raulang Co.’s line of spe- 
cial attachments for fork trucks 
is this Rollover-Clamp for han- 


Service Card 





dling pallet loads of material on 
the .forks, dumping skid boxes 
with the rotating head, and using 


the forks as clamps for handling 
various objects. Designed for in- 
stallation on 4000-lb. capacity 
Baker fork trucks, the clamp will 
handle loads up to 2,400 lbs., 48- 
inches long. 

Circle 246 on Readers’ Service Card 


Sage Advice on Conveyors 


The Sage Equipment Co. has 
added a new converging section to 
its line of roller, wheel, and belt 
conveyors. When it is necessary 





to have two lines converge into 
one. or one line branch out into 
two, this section does the trick, 
and can handle all types of pack- 
ages, cartons, boxes, etc. The units 
are available for all width roller 
conveyors from six to 36 inches 
and special units can be made on 
order. 


Circle 247 on Readers’ Service Card 


Something New in Clutches 


A new and different type of 
automatic clutch has been an- 
nounced by the Salsbury Corp. as 
part of their Tog-o-loc series. De- 
signed for operation on any seven 





to 15 horsepower engine with 1%, 
ly or lz inch standard shaft, 
these clutches have a normal en- 
gagement speed, i.e. 1100 to 1200 
rpm, but disengage at as low as 
800 rpm. This wide differential in 
engagement and- disengagement 
speeds is made possible by the 
exclusive Tog-o-loc mechanism— 
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a linkage connecting heel and toe 
of the two opposing shoes. This 
toggle lock is centrifugally actu- 
ated and equalized on both “pick 
up” and “release” of the load. 
Both clutch drum and pulley as- 


sembly ride free on dual ball bear- » 


ings during idling periods. 
Circle 248 on Readers’ Service Card 


Adjusts to 
Space Needs 


For storing articles which re- 
quire varying amounts of space, 
and solving other space needs, the 
Borroughs Mfg. Division of Amer- 
ican Metal Products Co. has in- 
troduced their new Ratchet Rack, 





which embodies a new principle 
in rack design and construction. 
The rack is adjustable without 
bolting. Shelves are inserted be- 
tween upright posts by fork truck, 
and the rack can be height-ad- 
justed at six-inch intervals. An 
ingenious device automatically 
holds the rack at desired height. 
The shelves can be moved any- 
where on the rack. 


Circle 249 on Readers’ Service Card 


Safe Ride for Fragile Loads 


For maximum protection to 
fragile loads, this new type caster, 
known as the Clark Duoflex Knee 
Action Caster, has been intro- 
duced by the All Steel Welded 
Truck Co. Protection is derived 
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from the two-inch vertical knee 
action wheel motion which oper- 
ates when obstructions are met. 
Both swivel and rigid types are 
available in wheel sizes from six 





inches up to 20 inches in diameter, 
and in a variety of types. The 
weight capacity of the standard 
caster ranges from 90 lbs. up to 
1660 lbs. per caster, and heavier 
duty casters can be had on special 
order. 

Circle 250 on Readers’ Service Card 


For Taking Stock 


A new stock checker’s truck de- 
signed to handle a variety of items 
or parts, with writing table and 
stationery rack welded to frame, 





is being made by the Palmer-Shile 
Co. Of all-steel welded construc- 
tion, with three shelves that have 


a one-inch flange all around, the 
truck is 50 inches high to top of 
writing table. It has four six-inch 
rubber tired casters, two swivel 
ones at push handle and two rigid 
ones at other end. 

Circle 251 on Readers’ Service Card 


This Elevator Runs on Air 


This new air-operated portable 
elevator, now being made by the 
Barrett-Cravens Co., is powered 
by an Ingersoll-Rand air motor 
hoist, operating from a compres- 
sor. Compared with electric mo- 
tor-powered elevators, this new 
model provides greater safety, es- 
pecially in areas where explosive 
dust and vapors are a factor. Fea- 
tures of this elevator include an 
automatic brake which positively 





holds the load; automatic up and 
down stops which stop the motor 
when the platform reaches top or 
bottom; and a poppet throttle 
valve which prevents air leakage 
when hoist is idle. The portable 
elevator is available with lifting 
capacities up to 2000, lbs. 

Circle 252 on Readers’ Service Card 


A New Hoist Series 


A new series of hoists has been 
introduced by the King Mfg. Co. 
Hoisting control on these hoists 
is obtained through the use of an 
oversize hydraulically operated 
clutch. External contracting 
three-inch band brakes insure 
safe stopping power, and auto- 
matic safety ratchets are used in 
conjunction with the brake on all 
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models. Model 1300-H (shown) 
has a capacity of 3000 Ibs. at 
100 F.P.M. as standard; Model 
2500-H has a capacity of 6000 lbs. 





at 100 F.P.M. All units are equip- 
ped with anti-friction ball and 
roller bearings to reduce friction 
to a minimum. 


Circle 253 on Readers’ Service Card 


Sets Right with Floors 


No longer is it necessary to 
close off an area of industrial floor 
while waiting for newly installed 
patches to set, according to the 
Flexrock Co., makers of “Instant- 
Set,” a new floor patching and 
repair material. Material is simply 
shoveled into hole or rut, tamped, 
and the job is finished. Traffic 
can pass over repaired spot im- 
mediately. 

Circle 254 on Readers’ Service Card 


Streamlined Hand Truck 


Completely enclosed steel box 
side shafts, unbreakable formed 
steel wheel brackets, and a heavy 
duty axle assembly with end bolts 
completely enclosed are features 





of the “Dok-Master,” a new two- 
wheel hand truck now in pro- 
duction by the Dico Company. 
Streamline designing is the over- 
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all keynote of this hand truck. All 
outward projections have been 
concealed or eliminated, and all 
exposed surfaces streamlined. 


Circle 255 on Readers’ Service Card 


Portable Loading Dock 


To assist firms which do not 
have loading docks, Speedways 
Conveyors, Inc., has developed a 
device which they term a portable 
loading dock. It can be used to 





handle heavy merchandise as well 
as lighter material. Easily port- 
able, or locked into position, the 
conveyor is supported to with- 
stand heavy loading shocks, and 
its hydraulic adjustment mech- 
anism enables it to be adjusted 
to any truck or car level height. 
Lower end of conveyor is designed 
so that cartons or crates may be 
wheeled up by hand truck and 
guided onto belt. 


Circle 256 on Readers’ Service Card 


Sheet Handling Made Easy 


Latest development in sheet metal 
handling is the new truck now 
available from the Market Forge 
Co. It has sever openings, each 





434 inches wide, and the deck por- 
tion is open and fitted with rollers 
which allow easy entrance and re- 
moval of sheets. While loading or 
unloading, floor locks on each side 
of the truck keep it in place, and 
wide-faced rubber wheels in the 
center cushion the load. 
Circle 257 on Readers’ Service Card 


Gets a Grip on Things 


To handle drums and other cyl- 
indrical objects, the Lewis-Shep- 
ard Co. has developed clamping 
forks for use with their Spacemas- 
ter “49” trucks. Equipped with 


self-aligning rubber faced grip- 
ping pads when needed, these 
forks have a maximum distance 
apart of 27 inches and a minimum 
of 12 inches. The gripping pads 
are mounted in pairs on sleevés 
that fit over the forks and can be 
readily removed to allow using the 
truck as a conventional fork truck. 
Circle 258 on Readers’ Service Card 


Give Work a New Lift 


Lifting pipes, motors, ducting, 
etc., as high as 30 feet is a simple 
matter with the Longlift, a new 

oe gg? ae ek 











ATTACH * 


six-lb. accessory made by the Lug- 
All Co. for use with their winch- 
hoist or any hoist with a minimum 
lift of 15 feet. The light weight of 
the Longlift makes for faster 
setup, often meaning a saving in 
costs, and the convenience and 
safety of the device is appreciated 
by maintenance men, and others. 
Circle 259 on Readers’ Service Card 
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A Pal to Pallets 


This single-stroke, 2000 lb. ca- 
pacity pallet truck meets all the 
demands for an inexpensive, light- 
weight but rugged, quick-acting 
pallet truck, according to the man- 
ufacturer, the Plant Equipment 





Co. “Pal-It” serves hundreds of 
needs around plant, warehouse, re- 
ceiving rooms, etc., and as a sup- 
plement to powered equipment for 
short hauls, to eliminate jammed 
areas when other equipment is tied 
up, to be on the spot when needed. 


Circle 260 on Readers’ Service Card 


For Marking Floors 


A new model of the “Florline”’ 
marking machine which makes it 
possible to mark safety and park- 
ing lines within ¥%-inch of parti- 
tions, aisleways, tool cribs, etc., 
has been developed by the H. C. 





Sweet Co. Operating on the grav- 
ity|feed principle, the “Florline” 
has a brush that can be raised by 
on to retrace a line or make 
skip lines. Paint flow is adjustable 
by piston-grip trigger control. 


Circle 261 on Readers’ Service Card 


Get a Load of This 


A new elevator-type mobile lift 
truck, the Uplifter, is being pro- 
duced by the Revolvator Co. The 
truck requires only 41-inch turn- 
ing radius for easy maneuverabil- 
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ity, and features “dual capacity,” 
the ability to handle 500-lb. or 
1000-lb. load limits. The operator 
selects the load limit and adjusts 
the equipment accordingly. The 
Revolvator weighs only 415 lbs. 
and has a 62-inch lift. 


Circle 262 on Readers’ Service Card 


Is Making Its Mark 

A new marking ink for industrial 
and other purposes, “Magic Mark- 
er,” made by the Speedry Products, 
Inc., combines the qualities of 
many kinds of ink, and has the 
ability to write on practically any 
surface, both porous and non- 
porous. It is a throw-away bottle 
marking unit which writes with a 


telt tip. When the ink is exhausted, 
the nib section is unscrewed from 
the bottle and attached to a fresh 
refill. The ink makes a semi-opaque 
mark, is instant-drying, water-, 
fade-and launder-proof. 


Circle 263 on Readers’ Service Card 


Take Skids for a Ride 


A new riding-type truck that 
speeds up the movement of skid 





platforms and skidded cases is now 


available from the Raymond Corp. 
Called the Raymond Low-Lift, the 
truck is battery powered and has a 
4000 lb. capacity. Because it will 
turn at right angles in very narrow 


WRB VRE 





trailers, boxcars, and other cramped 
production areas. The truck is 
available in three lowered heights. 


Circle 264 on Readers’ Service Card 


Handling Ups and Downs 


A new vertical reciprocating lift 
designed for handling goods be- 
tween two or more floors is being 
made by the Conveyor Specialty 
Co. Vertical lifts can also be used 
to allow passage through a con- 
veyor system or to clear obstruc- 
tions. Loading or unloading may 
be done on the same or on oppo- 
site sides. Movement of materia! 








can be completely automatic in 
one direction or, if loading and 
unloading is done manually, in 
both directions. 


Circle 265 on Readers’ Service Card 
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Warehouse Handling 
(Continued from page 24) 


floor to another. In this way, 
there is a fork truck available 
not only to service the elevator, 
but also to keep busy repiling 
merchandise on each floor. 

This system has, according to 
Mr. Weathered, saved over 25 per 
cent in labor costs and has added 
a good 25 per cent (because of 
higher, neater piling) to occupi- 
able space. Manual labor in the 
warehouse is now confined to 
making up pallet loads in or near 
the freight vehicle. 

In the basement drum storage 
area of the warehouse, Dallas 
Terminal finds palletization vastly 
superior to manual handling—not 
purely because of labor savings, 
but because of better inventory 
methods. Pallets can be tagged 
to show part-lot deliveries, and 
every barrel and drum is almost 
immediately accessible for moving 
out of stock or stock-taking. 

In recent years, public ware- 
housing has become a business 
whose prosperity is based on turn- 
over. Whether a warehouse build- 
ing is sleek and one-storied or 
massive and multi-storied, turn- 
over can be maintained and in- 
creased by, first, studying the 
handling problems that exist, and, 
second, applying the proper han- 
dling equipment and methods. 





OBITUARIES 


Walter Baker, general manager of United 
Shipping Co., Minneapolis. At St. Abott 
Haspital, Minneapolis, at the age of 53. 

Harold J. Dellert, assistant general traffic 
manager, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. On 
November 17. Mr. Dellert had been asso- 
ciated with Allied Mills for 27 years. 

William P. Higgins, traffic manager for 
the Radio Corp. of America, plant at Lan- 
casier, Pa. On December |, at the age of 
57. Mr. Higgins was the current president 
of the Manufacturers Assn. Traffic Club of 
Lancaster, and a member of the Lancaster 
chapter of Delta Nu Alpha. 

Frank Strick, head of the Strick Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., in Miami Beach, Fla., at the 
age of 56. Mr. Strick was a pioneer in the 
development of aluminum trailers, was the 
founder of the Frank Strick Foundation, a 
charitable organization. 

William L. Taylor, chairman of the South- 
ern Classification Committee at Atlanta, on 
November 5, at the age of 49. Mr. Taylor 
died suddenly while on his way to Chicago 
to attend a Uniform Classification Com- 
mitiee meeting. 
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Lets Define Our Terms 


This information about expressions used on ship- 


ping contracts will be of value to every shipper 


N domestic selling, there are 

six terms of sale in constant 
use with which traffic managers, 
and others engaged in shipping 
merchandise, should be familiar. 
These terms usually appear on 
shipping contracts, and often 
determine the route over which 
the shipment is to travel. With- 
out a correct understanding of 
the meaning of each term, the 
shipper may not be able to route 
the shipment to his advantage, 
and may bill the goods incor- 
rectly, perhaps with embarrass- 
ment to himself and his cus- 
tomer. 
® F.O.B. destination: This term 
requires that the seller load the 
merchandise on or in cars or 
trucks, or deliver it to the ship- 
ping point. He then secures a 
signed bill of lading. The respon- 
sibility of the seller for loss or 
damage continues until the goods 
have reached their destination, 
that is, a depot or terminal. 
Further, the seller must prose- 
cute all claims for loss, damage 
or overcharge. The customer’s 
responsibility begins after the 
goods have arrived at destina- 
tion. The title to the goods 
passes to the buyer 24 hours 
after the carrier at the destina- 
tion mails a notice of arrival to 
him. 

It may be helpful in under- 
standing to notice that the fol- 
lowing terms have one factor in 
common, that is, that the title 
to the merchandise in question 
actually passes to the buyer upon 
his receipt of evidence that the 
goods have been received by the 
carrier. 

@ F.O.B. shipping point: As in 
the above term, the seller loads 





the merchandise in the carrier 
vehicle, or delivers it to the 
proper terminal, and secures a 
bill of lading. Thereafter his re- 
sponsibility for loss or damage 
ceases. The purchaser is respon- 
sible for loss or damage incurred 
after the delivery of the mer- 
chandise to the carrier. The cus- 
tomer must pay all freight 
charges and prosecute all claims. 
The title of the property passes 
to the customer when he receives 
evidence of shipment. 

In the following four terms, 
the conditions are the same as 
those of F.0O.B. shipping point, 
with the additions mentioned. 

@ F.O.B. shipping point freight 
allowed: The seller allows the 
customer all freight charges 
from point of origin to point of 
destination. 

@ F.0O.B. shipping point freight 
prepaid and allowed: The seller 
prepays all freight charges and 
allows them to his customer. 

@ F.0.B. shipping point freight 
prepaid and charged: The seller 
prepays all freight charges and 
then bills the customer for them. 
@ F.O.B. shipping point equal- 
ized with named point: The 
seller must equalize transporta- 
tion charges with a named equal- 
ization point, that is, allow the 
customer the difference in freight 
charges between points of origin 
and destination, and point of 
origin of his nearest competitor 
to the point of destination. 

A thorough understanding of 
these terms of sale by both 
shipper and consignee can result 
in better business relationships, 
and less confusion in invoicing 
and paying for merchandise.— 
THOMAS J. O’LOUGHLIN, JR. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS OF ADVERTISERS 





ATTACHMENTS, FORK TRUCK 


Automatic Transportation Co.—Circle No. | 

Baker-Raulang Co.—Circle No. 2 

Buda Company, The—Circle No. 3 

Clark Industrial Truck Div., Clark Equipment Co. 
—Circle No. 4 

Hyster Company—Circle No. 5 

Mercury Manufacturing Company—Circle No. 6 

Mobilift Corporation—Circle No. 7 

Sile-t Hoist & Crane Co.—Circle No. 8 

Towmotor Corporation—Circle No. 9 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 10 


AXLES, HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT 
{Non-Drive) 
Eaton Manufacturing Co.—Circle No. II 


AXLES, TRUCK 
[Drive] 
Eaton Manufacturing Co.—Circle No. 12 


BAGS, PAPER 
{Shipping} 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills—Circle No. 13 


BAGS, TEXTILE 
(Shipping) 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills—Circle No. 14 


BATTERIES, IGNITION 
Gould-Nationa! Batteries, Inc.—Circle No. 15 


BATTERIES, MOTIVE POWER 


Gould-National Batteries, Inc.—Circle No. 16 


BELTING, CONVEYOR 
Daniels, Inc., C. R., Belting Div.—Circle No. 17 


BELTING, ELEVATOR 
Daniels, Inc., C. R., Belting Div.—Circle No. 18 


BODIES, FREIGHT 


Fruehouf Trailer Co.—Circle No. 19 
Gerstensiager Co.—Circle No. 20 


BODIES, REFRIGERATOR 


Fruehauf Trailer Co.—Circle No. 21 
Gerstenlager Co.—Circle No. 22 


BODIES, VAN 


Fruehauf Trailer Co.—Circle No. 23 
Gerstenlager Co.—Circle No. 24 


BOXES, COLLAPSIBLE (Stacking) 
Webb Co., Jervis B.—Circle No. 25 


BOXES, CORRUGATED and FIBRE 
(Shipping) 


Gair Co., Inc., Robert—Circle No. 26 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., The—Circle No. 27 
Neil Box Company—Circle No. 28 


BUCKETS, CLAMSHELL 
Hyster Company—Circle No. 29 


BURGLAR ALARMS 
American District Telegraph Co.—Circle No. 30 


BURLAP 


Elkay Products Company—Circle No. 3! 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills—Circle No. 32 


CABS, INDUSTRIAL 
Mercury Manufacturing Co.—Circle No. 33 
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CAR PULLERS 


American Engineering Co.—Circle No. 34 
Silent Hoist & Crane Co.—Circle No. 35 


CASTER POSITION LOCKS 
Darnell Corp., Ltd.—Circle No. 36 


CASTERS ; 


Darnell Corp., Ltd.—Circle No. 37 
Fairbanks Co., The—Circle No. 38 
Mercury Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 39 


CHARGERS, BATTERY 


Automatic Transportation Co.—Circle No. 40 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 41 


CONVERTERS, TRAILER 
Fruehauf Trailer Co.—Circle No. 42 


CONVEYORS, ACCORDION 
(Gravity) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.—Circle No. 43 


CONVEYORS, APRON 
Webb Co., Jervis B.—Circle No. 44 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.—Circle No. 45 
Webb Co., Jervis B.—Circle No. 46 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN-in-FLOOR 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.—Circle No. 47 
Webb Co., Jervis B.—Circle No. 48 


CONVEYORS, LIVE ROLLER 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.—Circle No. 49 
Webb Co., Jervis B.—Circle No. 50 


CONVEYORS, ROLLER 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.—Circle No. 5! 
Webb Co., Jervis B.—Circle No. 52 


CONVEYORS, ROLLER SPIRAL 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.—Circle No. 53 


CONVEYORS, TROLLEY 
Webb Co., Jervis B.—Circle No. 54 


CONVEYORS, WHEEL 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.—Circle No. 55 


COUNTERS, AUTOMATIC 
Food Machinery & Chemica! Corp.—Circle No. 56 


COURSES, TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
Traffic Managers Institute—Circle No. 57 


COVERS, APPLIANCE and FURNITURE 
Elkay Products Co.—Circle No. 58 


COVERS, PAPER 
(Storage) 
Elkay Products Co.—Circle No. 59 


CRANES, MOBILE 


Automatic Transportation Co.—Circle No. 60 
Baker-Raulang Co.—Circle No. 6l 

Hyster Company—Circle No. 62 

Silent Hoist & Crane Co.—Circle No. 63 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 64 


CRANES, PORTABLE JIB 
Silent Hoist & Crane Co.—Circle No. 65 


DOLLIES 


Elkay Products Co.—Circle No. 66 
Fairbanks Co., The—Circle No. 67 
Mercury Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 68 


DOORS, FIRE 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The—Circle No. 69 


DOORS, OVERHEAD TYPE 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The—Circle No. 70 


DOORS, ROLLING 
{ Steel] 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The—Circle No. 71 


ELEVATORS, PORTABLE 
Big Joe Manufacturing Co.—Circle No. 72 


ENDGATES, ELEVATING 


Fruehauf Trailer Co.—Circle No. 73 
Hercules Stee! Products Corp.—Circle No. 74 


ENGINES, INTERNAL COMBUSTION 


Buda Company, The—Circle No. 75 
international Harvester Co.—Circle No. 76 


FIFTH WHEELS 
Fruehauf Trailer Co.—Circle No. 77 


FIRE ALARMS 
American District Telegarph Co.—Circle No. 78 


FORK TRUCKS (Diesel) 
Buda Company, The—Circle No. 79 


FORK TRUCKS 
{ Elec.) 


Automatic Transportation Co—.Circle No. 80 

Baker-Raulang Co.—Circle No. 8! 

Clark Industrial Truck Div., Clark Equioment Co 
—Circle No. 82 

Mercury Manufacturing Co.—Circle No. 83 

Wright-Hibbard Industrial Elec. Truck Co., inc.— 
Circle No. 84 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 85 


FORK TRUCKS 
{Gas} 


Buda Company, The—Circle No. 8 

Clark Industrial Truck Div., Clark Equipment Co. 
—Circle No. 87 

Hyster Company—Circle No. 88 

Mobilift Corporation—Circle No. 89 

Silent Hoist & Crane Co.—Circle No. 90 

Towmotor Corporation—Circle No. 91 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 92 


FREIGHT CARRIERS 

Branch Motor Express Co.—Circle No. 93 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines—Circle No. 94 
Consolidated Freightways—Circle No. 95 
Delta Air Lines—Circle No. 96 

Flying Tiger Line—Circle No. 97 

Pacific Intermountain Express—Circle No. 98 
Trans World Airlines—Circle No. 99 

Union Pacific Railroad—Circle No. 100 
United Air Lines—Circle No. 1!01 


FREIGHT CONSOLIDATORS 
National Carloading Corp.—Circle No. 102 


GRILLES 
Kinneor Mfg. Co., The—Circle No. 103 
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HEATERS, TRUCK 
Eaton Manufacturing Co.—Circle No. 104 


HOISTS, CHAIN 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 105 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


American Engineering Co.—Circle No. 106 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 107 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
(Trolley) 


American Engineerin 


Co.—Circle No. 108 
Yale & Towne Mfg. 


o.—Circle No. 109 


HOLDUP ALARMS 
American District Telegraph Co.—Circle No. 110 


INSECTICIDES 
Elkay Products Co.—Circle No. II! 


JACKS, SKID 


Fairbanks Co., The—Circle No. 112 
Lansing Company—Circle No. 113 
Yole & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 114 


LEVER DOLLIES 
Fairbanks Co., The—Circle No. 115 


LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
United Van Lines, Inc.—Circle No. 116 


MACHINES, NAILING 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.— 
Circle No. 117 


MATERIALS, PROTECTIVE 
{Wrapping} 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., The—Circle No. 1/8 


PADS, FURNITURE 


Daniels Inc., C. R.—Circle No. 119 
Elkay Products Co.—Circle No. 120 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills—Circle No. 121 


PALLETS 
Neil Box Company—Circle No. 122 


PALLETS, EXPENDABLE 
Gair Co., Inc., Robert—Circle No. 123 


PARTITIONS, INDUSTRIAL 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The—Circle No. 124 


PATCHES & RESURFACERS 
{Floor} 
Dura-Tred Company—Circle No. 125 


PORTS 


Delaware River Joint Commission—Circle No. 126 
Georgia Ports Authority—Circle No. 127 

Port of Los Joaeree—See No. 128 

Port of Philadelphia—Circle No. 129 


PULLERS, RATCHET 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 130 


RACKS, STORAGE 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 131 


RAMPS, BRIDGE 


Magnesium Co. of America—Circle No. 132 


REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 
(Highway) 
Trailmobile Inc.—Circle No. 133 


ROPE and TWINE 
Elkay Products Co.—Circle No. 134 


SHUTTERS, FIRE 
{Rolling} 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The—Circle No. 135 


SKID BOARDS 
Elkay Products Co.—Circle No. 136 
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Lansing Company—Circle No. 137 
Magnesium Co. of America—Circle No. 138 
Neil Box Company—Circle No. 139 


SMOKE DETECTION SYSTEMS 
American District Telegraph Co.—Circle No. 140 


SNOW PLOWS 
Mercury Manufacturing Co.—Circle No. I4I 


SPACERS, PACKING 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., The—Circle No. 142 


SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY SERVICE 
American District Telegraph Co.—Circle No. 143 


SWEEPERS, INDUSTRIAL 
Mercury Manufacturing Co.—Circle No. 144 


SWITCHES, CONVEYOR 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.— 
Circle No. 145 


SYSTEMS, MONORAIL 
Webb Co., Jervis B.—Circle No. 146 


TARPAULINS 


Elkay Products Co.—Circle No. 147 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills—Circle No. 
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TIRES, INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
Monorch Rubber Co.—Circle No. 149 


TRACTORS, CRAWLER 


International Harvester Co.—Circle No. 159 


TRACTORS, HIGHWAY 


Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp.—Circle No. 15! 

GMC Truck & Coach Div., General Motors Corp. 
—Circle No. 152 

nternational Harvester Co.—Circle No. 153 

White Motor Company, The—Circle No. 154 


TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL (Diesel) 
Buda Company, The—Circle No. 155 


TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL 
{ Elec.) 
Automatic Transportation Co.—Circle No. 156 
Mercury Manufacturing Co.—Circle No. 157 
Wright-Hibbard Industrial Elec. Truck Co., Inc.— 
Circle No. 158 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 159 


TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL 
{Gas) 


Buda Company, na gy No. 160 

Clark Industrial Truck _ Clark Equipment Co. 
—Circle No. 16l 

Hyster Company—Circle No. 162 

International Harvester Co.—Circle No. 163 

Mercury Manufacturing Co.—Circle No. 164 

Towmotor Curporation—Circle No. 165 


TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL 
{Non-Riding) 


Automatic Transportation Co.—Circle No. 166 
Lift Trucks, Inc.—Circle No. 167 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 168 


TRAILERS, INDUSTRIAL 


Fairbanks Co., The—Circle No. 169 
Lansing Company—Circle No. 170 
Mercury Mfg. Co., The—Circle No. 17] 
Silent Hoist & Crane Co.—Circle No. 172 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 173 


TRAILERS, LOW-BED 
Fruehauf Trailer Co.—Circle No. 174 


TRAILERS, TRUCK 


Fruehauf Trailer Co.—Circle No. 175 
Trailmobile Inc.—Circle No. 176 


TRAPS, RODENT 
Elkay Products Co.—Circle No. 177 


TROLLEYS, MONORAIL 


Webb Co., Jervis 8.—Circle No. 178 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 179 


TRUCKS, APPLIANCE 


Elkay Products Co.—Circle No. 180 
Fairbanks Co., The—Circle No. 18! 
Stevens Appliance Truck Co.—Circle No. !82 


TRUCKS, BOX 
(Hand) 


Fairbanks Co., The—Circle No. 183 
Mercury Mfg. Co., The—Circle No. 184 


TRUCKS, ELEVATING PLATFORM 
{ Elec.) 


Automatic Transportation Co.—Circle No, 185 

Baker-Raulang Co.—Circle No. 

Mercury Manufacturing Co.—Circle No. 187 

Wright-Hibbard Industrial Elec. Truck Co., Inc. 
ircle No. | 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 189 


TRUCKS, ELEVATING PLATFORM 
{Gas} 
Hyster Company—Circle No. 190 


TRUCKS, ELEVATING PLATFORM 
{Non-Riding) 


Automatic Transportation Co.—Circle No. i9! 
Lift Trucks, Inc.—Circle No. 192 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 193 


TRUCKS, HAND (Hydraulic Lift) 
Big Joe Manufacturing Co.—Circle No. 194 


TRUCKS, HAND 
(Three-Wheel) 


Fairbanks Co.. The—Circle No. 195 
Stevens Aopliance Truck Co.—Circle No. 1% 


TRUCKS, HAND 
{Two-Wheel) 


Elkay Products Co.—Circle No. 197 

Fairbonks Co., The—Circle No. 198 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.—Circle No. 
199 


Lansing Compa ees No. 200 
Magnesium Co. of Americo—Circle No. 201 


TRUCKS, HIGHWAY 


Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp.—Circle No. 202 

GMC Truck & Coach Div., General Motors Corp. 
—Circle No. 203 

international Harvester Co.—Circle No. 204 

White Motor Co.. The—Circle No. 205 


TRUCKS, LIFT 
{Hand} 


Lift Trucks, inc.—Circle No. 206 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 207 


TRUCKS, PALLET 
{Hand} 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 208 


TRUCKS, PALLET 
{Non-Riding! 


Automatic Transportation Co.—Circle No. 209 

Clark Industria! Truck Div., Clark Equipment Co 
—Circle No. 210 

Lift Trucks, Inc.—Circle No. 2i! 

Towmotor Corp.—Circle No. 212 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 213 


TRUCKS, PALLET 
(Riding) 
Hyster Company—Circle No. 2/4 


TRUCKS, PALLET-STACKING 
{Non-Riding) 


Automatic Transportation Co.—Circle No. 215 
Lift Trucks, Inc.—Circle No. 216 
Yole & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 217 


(Continued on page 54) 
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search, supported by NPA figures, 
forces us to stand by the lower esti- 
mate of something over $1,175,- 
000,000. 

We have already asked: Why the 
big difference in all these esti- 
mates? Our answer is improper 
nomenclature, and a lack of uni- 
form classification of the industry’s 
various product segments. 


“Rosette” for Industry 


In thinking of this, we are re- 
minded of the word “rosette,” 
which brings to mind the famous 
“Rosetta Stone.” This basalt tablet 
was found near Rosetta, Egypt, in 
1799, and contained an inscription 
in Egyptian hieroglyphics and in 
Greek. It supplied the first reliable 
key to Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
which, up to that time, had defied 
translation. 

The materials handling industry 
needs a Rosetta Stone, a key to its 
nomenclature and classification. 
On the cover of this month’s is- 
sue is our version of this key, a 
“Rosette” drawn in such a way as 
to standardize on terms and to 





Let’s Agree on Names... 
(Continued from page 14) 


enable industrial executives and 
the public to get a clear idea of 
what is encompassed by materials 
handling equipment. 

We first used this Rosette Chart 
in 1930 (see below), and at that 
time we divided the products of 
the industry into 18 groups: 

1. Industrial conveyors for pro- 

duction ; 

. Electric trucks and tractors; 

. Electric hoists; 

Monorails; 

. Overhead cranes; 

Hand trucks and casters; 

. Tiering machines and lift 
trucks; 
8. Locomotive cranes; 

9. Gasoline trucks and tractors; 

10. Pneumatic conveyors; 

11. Freight elevators; 

12. Industrial railroads; 

13. Cableways; 

14. Skids and containers; 

15. Loaders and unloaders; 

16. Excavating machinery; 

17. Accessories; 

18. Conveyors for bulk materials. 

In view of over 20 years’ growth 
and development in the industry, 
we now feel this classification 
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It was 20 years ago that our materials handling consultant first devised 


this “Rosetta Stone” for the industry. 


The industry’s growth since 


that time necessitated revisions now incorporated in new chart on cover. 
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revised to read ag 


should be 


, follows: 


1. Conveyors — bulk parts and 
packages; 

2. Pneumatic conveyors — mes- 
sage, package, and bulk; 

3. Loaders and unloaders; 

4. Cableways and draglines; 


5. Excavating and construction 
equipment; 

6. Hand trucks, casters, industrial 
trailers; 


7. Hand- and power-operated non- 


riding industrial trucks and 
tractors; 

8. Industrial power trucks and 
tractors; 


9. Mobile cranes; 
10. Hand, electric, pneumatic, hy- 
draulic hoists; 


11. Monorail systems, overhead 


cranes, gantry cranes, fixed 
cranes; 

12. Freight elevators and_ skip 
hoists; 


13. Portable tiering machinery and 
lifts; 

14. Skids, pallets, container racks, 
bins, etc. 

15. Batteries, battery chargers, 
regulators, etc. 

16. Packing machinery and pack- 
aging materiais (steel strap- 
ping, stencilling machinery, 
packaging materials scales, 
etc.) ; 

17. Accessories (engine hour me- 
ters, recorders; grabs, push- 
offs, pull-ons, crane, boom at- 
tachments, etc.) ; 

8. Special non-classified equip- 
ment. 


We feel that the new Rosette 
Chart might be an emblem which 
the materials handling equipment 
industry could use to show its cus- 
tomers and the public the extent of 
the industry. It could also be used 
as a basis for trade association or- 
ganization, gathering industry sta- 
tistics, and in connection with gov- 
ernment contacts. 

The 18 separate segments of the 
industry should, of course, be affili- 
ated with an overall governing 
body, a main trade association. 

If all this could be accomplished, 
then everyone working within and 
for the industry would speak the 
same language. Also, the public 
and, more important, the govern- 
ment would speak the same lan- 
guage. 


= 
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Legal Consultant 


LEO T. PARKER, 
tells you what's 


.... within thle Law 


TRANSPORTATION 


A company controlled by a 
common carrier is taxable 
under Carrier's Taxing Act 


A reader has asked if a forwarding 
company, controlled by a common car- 
rier, is subject to taxes under the Fed- 
eral Contributions Act or under the 
Carrier’s Taxing Act. This is a highly 
important point since the taxes under 
the Carrier’s Act are much higher. 
The answer is: the company must pay 
taxes under the Carrier’s Taxing Act. 
If a warehouse or forwarding com- 
pany is controlled by a common car- 
rier, and performs services which the 
carrier could perform, it is subject to 
the Carrier’s Taxing Act. 

Cases in point: The Supreme Court 
decided a case which involved a rail- 
road-controlled warehouse company 
which loaded and unloaded for ship- 
pers carload freight transported by a 
railroad. The court held that the ques- 
tion is “whether a carrier’s affiliate is 
performing a service that could be 
performed by the carrier and charged 
for under the line-haul tariffs.” (Rail- 
road Retirement Board v. Duquesne 
Warehouse Co., 326 U. S. 446, 66 S. 
Ct. 238.) 


In another instance, taxes were col- 
lected under the Carrier’s Taxing Act 
from a company engaged in the busi- 
ness of freight forwarding. The com- 
pany, claiming that it was taxable un- 
der the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act, filed claims for refund of 
the taxes collected. Testimony showed 
that the company was controlled by a 
railroad and was engaged in loading 
and unloading railroad cars. The 
higher court held that the company 
was an “employer” within the Rail- 
road Retirement Tax Act. (Universal 
Carloading and Distributing Co., Inc., 
v. Pedrick, 184, Fed. (2d) 64.) 


Relatives don't make effective 
witnesses in motor vehicle ac- 
cident suits 


Don’t expect to win a suit involving 
a motor vehicle accident on testimony 
given by a relative. 

Case in point: Mitchell while riding 
a motorcycle was severely injured in a 
collision with a truck owned by Inter- 
state Co. The driver of the truck tes- 
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tified that the motorcycle turned and 
attempted to cross the highway in 
front of the oncoming truck. Both 
Mitchell and his uncle testified that 
the truck ran over to the wrong side 
of the road and struck the motorcycle. 
The jury accepted the testimony of 
the company truck driver, saying, 
“The only eye-witness to the accident 
who gave testimony favorable to 
plaintiff’s contention was his uncle.” 
(Mitchell v. Interstate, 37 So. (2d) 
552.) 


A shipper cannot obtain double 
payment for a loss regardless 
of contract provisions 


A clause in a bill of lading cannot 
be enforced if such enforcement re- 
sults in double payment for a loss. 

Case in point: O’Day sued the 
Ringsby Truck Lines to recover dam- 
ages for goods destroyed in a fire 
while they were in the company’s pos- 
session. It was revealed that the com- 
pany had issued to O’Day a bill of 
lading with a clause in it that any 
carrier liable due to loss of goods 
should have full benefit of any insur- 
ance. However, O’Day’s insurance 
policy provided that it was warranted 
by the assured (O’Day) that the in- 
surance would not go directly or indi- 
rectly to the benefit of any carrier 
or other bailee. 

The higher court held that the pro- 
vision in the bill of lading had no ef- 
fect on the insurance policy, and fur- 
ther, that where a shipper receives 
money from an insurance company 
for a loss of shipped goods, he can- 
not receive payment from the carrier 
regardless of provisions in the bill of 
lading or insurance policy. (Mode 
O’Day Corp. v. Ringsby Truck Lines, 
Inc., 224 Pac. (2d) 368.) 


You are responsible for injuries 
caused by a motor vehicle 
driver whom you employ 


If a driver of a motor vehicle in 
your pay and control causes injury, 
you are liable in damages. 

Case in point: Bois owned a tractor 
which he leased to the Holland Trans- 
portation Co. He signed a contract to 
provide gasoline, oil, tires and other 
necessary equipment, and agreed to 
provide a driver whom he paid and 
warranted to be competent. The lease 








contained a clause providing that 
Bois “agrees to indemnify the leasee 
against (1) any loss resulting from 
the injury or death of such driver(s) 
and (2) any loss or damage resulting 
from the negligence, incompetence or 
dishonesty of such driver(s).” 
Further, the lease contained a clause 
wherein the transportation company 
agreed to “assume full common car- 
rier responsibility (1) for loss or dam- 
age to cargo transported in such mo- 
tor vehicle and (2) for the operation 
of such vehicle.” The Holland Com- 
pany was licensed as an interstate 
common carrier by motor vehicles, and 
the tractor carried its license plates. 
During a trip a stranger was in- 
jured by the tractor. In subsequent 
litigation, the higher court held that 
Bois, not the transportation company, 
was liable for damages. The court 
said, “there is a substantial difference 
between the provision indemnifying 
Holland from loss or damage due to 
negligence of the driver and the pro- 
vision by which Holland assumed the 
liability of a common carrier for loss 
of or damage to the cargo resulting 
from the operation of the motor ve- 
hicle. Holland, as a common carrier, 
was an insurer of the cargo, and its 
liability to the shipper did not rest 
upon negligence.” (Law v. Holland 
Transp. Co., Inc., 96 N.E. (2d) 286.) 


Tariff schedules limit liability 
for common carriers, except 
those carrying passengers 


The higher courts hold that a com- 
mon carrier which has a tariff sched- 
ule which specifies a stipulated liabil- 
ity for loss or damage to shipped mer- 
chandise is not liable for payment in 
excess of this amount if the tariff is 
filed with the I.C.C. This is true even 
though the shipper was not notified of 
the limitation and given an opportu- 
nity to pay a higher rate for full 
coverage and protection. 

However, this law is not applicable 
to common carriers which carry pas- 
sengers. In these cases, the courts 
have held that such carriers are bound 
to notify passengers regarding limita- 
tions on baggage which may be lost 
in transit. 

Case in point: A carrier filed a tar- 
iff schedule with the I.C.C. limiting 
liability for baggage to $100 for each 
adult passenger, unless a greater 
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AID TO BUYERS—Continued 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM 
(Hand) 


Fairbanks Co., The—Circle No. 218 
Lansing Company—Circle No. 219 

ey Mfg. The—Circle No. 220 
Stevens Appi lame ‘Truck Co.—Circle No. 22! 


TRUCKS, PALLET-STACKING 
(Straddle, Non-Riding) 


Automatic Transportation Co.—Circle No. 222 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 223 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM 
{Powered, Elec.) 
Automatic Transportation Co.—Circle No. 224 
Baker-Raulang Company—Circle No. 
Mercury Mfg. Co., The—Circle No. 270 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 27] 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM 
(Powered, Gas) 


Buda Company, The—Circle No. 272 
Hyster Company—Circle No. 273 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM 
(Powered, Non-Riding) 
Lift Trucks, Inc.—Circle No. 274 


TRUCKS, STRADDLE 
Hyster Company—Circle No. 275 


WARDROBE BOXES 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., The—Circle No. 276 
Neil Box Company—Circle No. 277 


WATCHMEN'S SUPERVISORY SERVICE 
American District Telegraph Co.—Circle No. 278 


WATERFLOW ALARMS 


American District Telegraph Co.—Circle No. 27» 


WEBBING 
Elkay Products Co.—Circle No. 280 


WHEELS, INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 


Darnell Corp., Ltd.—Circle No. 281 
Fairbanks Co., The—Circle No. 282 
Mercury Mfg. ‘Co., The—Circle No. 283 


WINCHES 


American Engineering Co.—Circle No. 284 
Hyster Company—Circle No. 285 

Mercury Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 286 

Silent Hoist & Crane Co.—Circle No. 287 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.—Circle No. 288 





Within the Law . . Continued from previous page 


value was declared and additional 
charges paid. A passenger was not 
informed by the carrier’s agent that 
he could pay these additional charges 
and have full coverage. His baggage 
was lost in transit. The court held in 
subsequent litigation that the carrier 
was liable for full value of the lug- 
gage since the passenger was not in- 
formed that he could pay more and 
have full protection. (Bass et al v. 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Co., 89 N.E. (2d) 430.) 


WAREHOUSING 


Warehousemen must pay rent 
on destroyed or damaged build- 
ings unless lease provides ex- 
emption 


Warehvusemen have asked whether 
they must pay rentals for the balance 
terms of a lease contract for a ware- 
house building which for any reason, 
for example, a fire, is destroyed or 
made useless. They answer: accord- 
ing to recent higher court decisions, 
a warehouseman cannot avoid paying 
rent on warehouse property which he 
leased, although the buildings are 
destroyed, unless the lease contract 
contains a clause which protects the 
warehouseman against such an emer- 
gency. 

Case in point: A warehouse com- 
pany leased a warehouse building 
which was damaged by fire. In sub- 
sequent litigation, the higher court 
held that the warehousemen must pay 
rentals on the property since the con- 
tract of lease failed to stipulate that 
in case the building was destroyed or 
rendered untenantable the rentals 
could be discontinued. The court said, 
“In the absence of a statute or some 
term of the lease providing for dis- 
charge of the liability of the tenant 
to pay rent, the common law rule is 
to the effect that where the tenancy 
includes the land together with im- 
provements thereon, the complete de- 
struction of the improvements does 
not discharge the covenant to pay 
rent.” (General Insurance Co. of 
America v. Christiansen Furniture 
Co., 229 Pac. (2d) 298.) 
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Warehouseman who sells stored 
goods without complying with 
state statutes is liable for con- 
version 


Warehousemen often make inquiries 
about what may be done with goods 
which have been in storage for a long 
time and upon which no charges are 
being paid, but which do not have 
enough value to justify the expense 
of advertising the sale, sending out 
notifications and selling the goods at 
auction. These warehousemen want 
to know whether goods can be dis- 
posed of without incurring expense 
and what is considered lawful notifica- 
tion under these circumstances. 

This answer is: a warehouseman 
may sell stored goods without com- 
plying with state rules regarding 
such sales, but in so doing he subjects 
himself to liability for conversion. 
The law is well established that a 
warehouseman must sell stored goods 
in strict accordance with state stat- 
utes. Otherwise, he is liable, and may 
be compelled to pay the owner the 
full value of goods sold to satisfy 
overdue storage charges. 

Case in point: A warehouseman sold 
stored goods to satisfy long overdue 
charges, but without following state 
statutes. The owner sued and was 
upheld by the court, which said, “It is 
clear that the plaintiff’s (owner’s) 
real grievance for which he asks dam- 
age is that the defendant (warehouse- 
man) breached the contract to store 
the furniture in question, and that 
the defendant had unlawfully made 
way with the said goods.” (Penley v. 
Fouche, 184 S.E. 120.) 


Warehouseman who sells his 
business should always notify 
owners of stored goods. 


If you sell your warehouse business 
without giving ample notification of 
the sale to the owners of stored goods, 
you remain responsible for negligence 
of the new owner. 

Case in point: Roberson stored his 
household goods in a warehouse owned 
and operated by McGhee, and accepted 
a warehouse “non-negotiable receipt.” 


This contract-receipt enumerated the 
various items of household goods de- 
posited in storage, and recited the 
storage rate of $6.50 per month. Soon 
afterward McGhee sold all his inter- 
est in the warehouse business without 
giving Roberson notice of the sale. 
Thus, the latter did not know that the 
business management and control had 
changed hands. When Roberson be- 
came delinquent in payment of the 
storage bill, the new warehouseman, 
without giving him advance notice, 
foreclosed on his goods and sold them. 

Roberson sued McGhee for the value 
of his goods, basing his suit on Me- 
Ghee’s sale of the business without 
giving him notice, and upon the new 
owner’s failure to give him prior 
notice of the sale of his goods, as re- 
quired by law. The higher court held 
McGhee personally liable for the neg- 
ligence of the new warehouse owner 
in failing to notify Roberson of the 
sale of his goods. (McGhee v. Rober- 
son, 233 S.W. (2d) 244.) 


FINANCE 


Money which remains in control 
of a corporation may not be 
deducted from gross income 


When determining your income and 
excess profits, you may not deduct the 
value of the reserve certificates. That 
is, NO money or reserve of an associa- 
tion or corporation which still belongs 
to it may be deducted from its gross 
income. 

Case in point: A company was en- 
gaged in buying and processing but- 
terfat. The patrons of this company 
were producers of butterfat, some of 
whom were stockholders in the com- 
pany, others of whom were not. Stock 
dividends had previously been declared 
by the company. 

In its tax return, the company de- 
ducted from its gross income the sum 
of $5,088.55 which it had set up as a 
“Patrons’ Equity Reserve,” a fund set 
up for the butterfat producers, 
whether stockholders or not. The 
higher court refused to allow this de- 
duction, saying, “it is clear that in- 


stead of this patrons’ equity reserve 
belonging to the patrons, it never left 


(Continued on page 78) 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
THE CONATY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


@ 





COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Merchandise Storage — Pool Car Distribution 
LOCAL DELIVERY 
PRIVATE SIDING NYC RAILROAD 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





56 LEADER BLDG. 











CLEVELAND, OHIO | 4. wea. 


1505 BROABWAY 
N. Y. C. Orange Avenue 
Freight Terminal 
CHerry 1-80673 
Established 1969 


“AN OLD ORGANIZATION WITH YOUNG IDEAS” 


A. C. W. 

















CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


Now there are 


Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 


LEDERER 
TRUCK FACILITIES TERMINALS 


Cleveland’s Only Lakefront Public Werehouse with Direct 
Connecting RB. R. Facilities Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST. 
A. D. T. Protection Cleveland 14 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 
1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Four Modern Warehouses in Downtown Section. 
General Storage, Cold Storage, Office Space and Stevedoring 


at our waterfront docks. 
Eastern Representative: J. Lee Cooke Warehouse Corporation. New York phone: WH. 3-5090 





























COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


Established in 1882 “ 





Celumbus Terminal Warehouse Ce. 
Columbus 8, Ohie 


& 


119 East Geedale St. 
Modern warehouses and storage facilities. 
A.D.T. System. Private double track siding. 
Free switching from all railroads. 

@ Remrsssnisa oy 





CHICAGO «4 
st mcecan ave, SEATED 
WA bes 8-990 on 60967 


COLUMBUS, O10 | 
THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 


8370 West Broad S&t., Columbus & 


Complete service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Private rw Se -- and Big Four 
14 Capacity 
Peol Car Distribution A.D.T. Service 

Centrally Located 
Members: A.C.W—O.W.A—A.W.A. 





























COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
The NEILSTON STORAGE CO. 


260 EAST NAGHTEN STREET, COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for merchandise—Low iIn- £ 
suranee—Central location in jobbing district— i 
Private railroad siding—Peol cars distributed. © 


Member of O. W. A. 


DAYTON 2, OHIO | 195 sasmpainse st. Phone Adams 7264 


THE UNION STORAGE COMPANY 


Merchandise Storage, 270,000 Feet 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION—TRUCKING SERVICE 
Free Switching—wN.Y.C., B.60., Penne., Erie 

Associated with C&A Terminal 
358 West Harrison S., Chicago. Phone: Wab 2-1835 





























CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PACKING 
7119 CARNEGIE AVENUE 











SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 


WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Avenue 


A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the storage and 
distribution of Heusehold Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 


Member of A. Ww. A.—O. W. A. 














al WAREHOUSE 


TO MEET. ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


wis Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Low insurance rates; 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railr Daily delivery service; 
Office and display space; Telephone accommodations; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


- 134NO West Ninth St. 








General Offices - - 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | Cleveland’s Mest Medera Warehouse 
| RAILWAY WAREHOUSES 
INCORPORATED 


Complete Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Service. 
Mechanical Handling and Pallet System. 

















NEW YORK MEMBER CHICAGO 
2 Broadway DISTRIBUTION 251 Eest Grand Ave. 
BOwliag Green 9-0986 SERVICE, INC. SUperier 7-7180 
540 CROTON AVENUE CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO LARGEST INDEPENDENT MOVERS IN MIDWEST 








couumaNS, 0 6 UNITED. 
WANE MO, (OVENS “(an oRAee 


FT. WAYNE, IND. he 


Mh cow e ow 18516 DETROIT AVE. 
I. M. & W. A. CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 














TOLEDO, OHIO | 


CAR CAPACITY 


600—COLD 
300—DRY 


FOUR PRIVATE 
SIDINGS 


N.Y.C. AND 
8. & O. RR's 


ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 





GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 —— ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
PLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES AND >eRVICES 











TOLEDO, OHIO | Member of AWA 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE £0. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-29 So. Ontario St., Tolede 8 
CENTER OF inane gos my 

site fect. feet Cool Sheage Privote fi Siding Nickel Plete Read. 

ji Basa vy De nee Fg ny A AN 

= ate—City Ivery — 
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EFFICIENCY MEANS 
LOWER COST? 


Let OVERMYER 
Distribution Specialists Solwe 
Your Storage Problems 


Whether you need a distributing warehouse or 
storage intransit, OVERMYER is the economi- 
cal, efficient answer to your problem. For stor- 
age in Ohio, Michigan or Indiana, OVERMYER 
leads the field in low-cost warehousing. Just 
+, your merchandise to any of OVER- 
M ’S 4 big warehouses. From there on, a 
trained staff takes over the job of saving you 
money ... handling your shipments with time- 
table precision. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Four Warehouses ...340,000 Square Feet of Dry 
Storage Space...Heating for Winter Storage... 

Sprinklered Buildings...Complete ADT Fire and 

Burglary Protection . . . 30 Car Sidings on NYC, PENN, 
NKP Railroads... Reciprocal Switching... 
Pool Car Distribution... Transit Storage 
Privileges . . . Merchandising Storage . . . 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 








TOLEDO, OHIO | ‘*OUICK SHIPPERS'' 
TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC, 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 








Seoeed Private cidten Hinkel Fiate mend 
* e 
Free switching © N e receipts © Transit [<j 
storage arrangements © Meteor truck service © \- 
Lecated in jebbing District Ss 
Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Teolede C. ef C. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. { 

















Pool Car Distributors = 
Free Switching 14c. Insurance rate 























GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 



















ees City Delivery Service. 


-221 CHERRY ST. 






D. H. OVERMYER WAREHOUSE CO. 


ge) 5 jolemme), jie 








TULSA, OKLA | 


ping 








PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 
Storage —Moving—Packing—Ship- 
of Household Effects and 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 


R. W. PAGE, President 








































the control of the association which 
continued to treat it as its own. It 
was and always remained the prop- 
erty of the taxpayer (company) and 
was properly included by the Com- 
missioner in the taxpayer’s gross in- 
come.” (F'ountain City Co-Op Cream- 
ery Assn. v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 172 Fed. (2d) 666.) 


A corporation may legally 
amend its articles of incorpora- 
tion to call in preferred stock 


A recent higher court has held that 
although in order to induce investors 
to buy stock, the articles of incorpora- 
tion of a corporation may guarantee 
high interest rates on preferred stock 
and provide that the stock is not call- 
able, yet the corporation officials may 
later amend the articles and call in 
the stock. 


Case in point: Cowan held many 
preferred shares of stock in the Salt 
Lake Hardware Co., whose articles of 
incorporation provided that the pre- 
ferred stock was non-callable and paid 
six per cent annually to the holders. 
The company prospered and the mar- 
ket value of the stock became greater 
than its par value. The corporation 
amended’ its articles of incorporation 
making originally non-callable stock 
callable because the officials believed 
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eee within the Law eee (Continued from page 54) 


that they could obtain operating funds 
at a lesser rate than six per cent in- 
terest per annum. 


Cowan asked the court to prevent 
the corporation from making this 
change on the basis that when he had 
bought the stock it was specified that 
it would not be called in, and also 
that the amendment was to benefit 
the holders of common stock at the 
expense of those holding preferred 
stock. The court held, however, that 
the corporation could lawfully amend 
its articles of incorporation and call 
in and pay off the preferred stock. 
(Cowan v. Salt Lake Hardware Co., 
221 Pac. (2d), 625, Utah.) 


Stored goods within the scope 
of interstate commerce laws 
may not be taxed by a state 


Warehousemen and distributors of 
merchandise often are interested in 
knowing when and under what cir- 
cumstances a state may not tax goods 
stored in a warehouse. It if can be 
shown that such goods fall within the 
provisions of interstate commerce 
laws, they cannot be taxed by the 
state. If, for example, a shipment 
made through a state, or to a con- 
signee in a foreign state, is stopped 
because of a flood or other act of 
God, or without the intent of the con- 


signor or consignee, and the merchan- 
dise is stored temporarily in a ware 
house, it is not subject to state taxa- 
tion. But goods stopped intentionally 
or by prior arrangement, or for sort- 
ing, packing, cleaning, etc., are tax 
able by the state. 

Further, one who transacts intra: 
state business is subject to state taxa- 
tion. 

Case in point: A seller located in 
Illinois shipped a large quantity oi 
merchandise to a warehouse in Idaho 
for storage. It was agreed in ad- 
vance, and before the shipment was 
made, that purchasers in Idaho coulé 
make purchase orders and send them 
to the seller in Illinois after which 
the purchasers would be authorized to 
withdraw the purchased goods from 
the warehouse in Idaho. 

Suit was filed by Idaho state off- 
cials against the seller in Idaho to 
collect tax on the merchandise stored 
in the warehouse. The court was re 
quested to determine whether the 
seller was “doing business” in Idaho. 
The court held that the seller was 
engaged in intrastate business and 
liable for payment of taxes on the 
stored goods. The court said, “The 
sales actually took place and title 
passed in Idaho at the warehouse. We 
conclude that the distiller was en 
gaged in the business of selling, dis 
posing of, and delivering liquors in 
Idaho.” (Century Co. v. Defen, 9 
Pac. (2d) 56.) 
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ROANOKE, VA. | 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
369 W. Salem Ave. W., Roanoke & 

Capacity 600 Cars Automatie Sprinkler 
Private Railroad Siding . Accurate Accounting 
We make a specialty ef Storage and Pool Car Distribution 

erchandise Heuses. 


for Agents, Brokers and General M 
Member ef American Chain of Warehouses 

















SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
Telepho Oo d Stenographic Service 
Speciation to, terelen Nate iees  t ccten, 
44 trucks and tractors with New 49,000 ft. modern ware 
house, equipped with forklift tractors. 


8 Ragpnsserian ow 
CHICAGO «4 ne new 
£94 5. MICHIGAN AVE 19 WEST s2N0 ST 
WA best 9-3569 PE ne 60007 














SEATTLE, WASH. | 
EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 





2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 


Cartage oo Distribution — 


Storage 
Highest financial rating; new Greproof, A.D.T. sprinkiered 
bulidings; lowest lasurance rate (10.2¢); modera equipment. 


| SPOKANE, WASH. | 








TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 








SEATTLE, WASH. 


LLOT @ 


Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MACHINERY MOVING, RIGGING AND HAULING 


U. S$. Custom Bonded 


2400 Occidental Avenue Seattle 4, Washington 














800 N. Hamilton St. Spokane 11 
WAREHOUSING -« DISTRIBUTION + TRUCKING 
Represented B 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 
TACOMA, WASH. | 

TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 2Ist St. Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING -«- DISTRIBUTION - TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 








SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 





OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattle 1, Wash. 
Cold Storage—Dry Storage—Rentals—Poo! Car Distribution—~Office Rentals 
Fireproof, brick const.; Sprinkler system; Insurance rate: 12.8¢. Siding 
connects with all rail lines. 
Bonded U. S. Customs: State License No. 2 
Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmns. Assan. 











HUNTINGTON, W.VA. [ 











SEATTLE, WASH. | 


Seattie's One-Stop Warehousing Service! 





Merchandise Storage 
Distribution and Cartage 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 3440 E. Marginal Wey, Seattle 4 











SEATTLE, WASH. | Lleyd X. Coder, Pres. Ellis L. Ceder, Seey.-Treas. 





SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1919 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Complete Drayage, Storage and 
Distribution Service 
“System Service Satisfies” 





Member—A.W .A-—W .S.W .A-S.7T.0.A. 





Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 











GREEN BAY, WIS. 
LEICHT srorace co 


ESTABLISHED i903 








1401-55 S$. STATE ST. © GREEN BAY ¢ WIS. @| 
AGABER Merchandise e U. $. Customs, Stefe end 
Pool Cer Distri on ot ter 4 
T it Storag ra pacity 
beter. Siete Storage oy Handling Equip- 
eated—U m 
“ae aheates—vare ivate Sidiag on C&NW, 
CMStP&P, GB&AW Lines 
Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal’ Switching ail 
Stevedore Services lines 





Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 78 
units of all types of equipment, including low-bed 
trailers, winches and cranes. 
AERO-MAYFLOWER MOVING AND STORAGE 
New York Office: 
interiake Terminals, Inc., 271 Madison Ave. (16) 











SEATTLE, WASH. | 





TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 


WAREHOUSING « DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 


Represented B 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 












MADISON, WIS. | 


LOW INSURANCE RATE 











SPOKANE, WASH. 
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CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY, inc. 
COLD STORAGE Phone 7-1489 


DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 612-634 W. Main St., Madison 3 

















use 

PERSONALIZED ON-THE-SPOT WAREHOUSE SERVICE ASSURES 

FRIENDLY CUSTOMER CONTACTS & GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS! 
Select your enema you would your Representative 





Ose 
AMERICAN a WAREHOUSE CO. 
. Milw. Wis. 
Ceneral Office House No. 2 
525 East Chicago St. — a 302 Nerth Jackson St. 
Private Siding—Chicago & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District 
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EFFICIENT 
WAREHOUSING 
AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


truck terminal 


FACILITIES 








MODERN! COMPLETE! 


First floor storage space in excess of 
3% million cubic feet © 
warehousing © Served by CMSTP&PRY 
and C&NWRY © 42 car spot © Motor 
- vag = . es terminal © 

-w very service © Separate 
building for office and display purposes. 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
Chicago © New York © San Francisco 


ATLAS STORAGE 


DIVISION OF P&V ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER, #NC. 
647 WEST VIRGINIA STREET © MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Z=NZOOV=S 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





S LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 








| 
. 





Palletized 





“ge ~ LINCOLN 


LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


Member ef A.W.A.—W.W.A.—SLW.A. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 














TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandising Storage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 


—Phone Marquette 8-7091 


on C.M.St.P. & P. R.R. 











Hand Lift Trucks 


(Continued from page 22) 


344, the raised 714 inches, which 
means a 4-inch lift. 

There are, of course, variations 
in the basic machines just de- 
scribed. Some skid handling equip- 
ment, for instance, has a solid 
carrying surface, a true platform, 
while others have a frame made 
from steel angles. The more open 
construction is lighter, an advan- 
tage in any manually operated 
equipment. 

It should be noted, too, that al- 
though skid jacks cannot be used to 
handle pallets, pallet jacks can 
handle skids provided the skid is 
so designed that the forks of the 
jacks will fit under it, and a sup- 
plementary frame is placed on the 
arms to raise the working level to 
that of the “underclearance of the 
skid. However, hand pallet jacks 
are less effective than hand skid 
jacks because of the difference in 
the wheels. 
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In thinking about wheels, certain 
facts should be kept in mind. 
Neglecting the friction of the axle, 
it can be said that the ease of roll- 
ing a truck is directly proportional 
to the diameter of the wheel. Thus, 
the smaller wheels of the pallet skid 
make it harder to roll. Stability is 
provided by the front wheel ar- 
rangement. A _ very wide-faced 
wheel can be used for this, but 
friction with the floor makes turn- 
ing a difficult operation. Two nar- 
rower wheels, well spaced, provide 
good stability and are easier to 
turn. Metal wheels are standard 
equipment, but a variety of rubber, 
wood, and composition wheels are 
available. Operating conditions usu- 
ally dictate the kind of wheel 
which should be used. Danger from 
sparks, high and low temperatures, 
wet, greasy or old floors are exam- 
ples of factors to be considered. It 
should be remembered, too, that 





soft wheels selected to provide quiet 
operation and reduce wear on 
floors add to the effort required to 
move the truck. 

Having discussed some of the 
structural features of hand jacks, 
we will now deal with the ways in 
which hand trucks can be used to 
advantage and what factors should 
be considered in selecting them. 

Three things are to be taken into 
account first in determining the 
practicality of using hand equip- 
ment. These are the weight of 
load, distance to be moved, and 
repetitiveness of operation. Al- 
though standard models of skid 
jacks range from 1,000 to 15,000 
lb.-capacity, the upper limit can- 
not be considered practical for one- 
man operations. Experience has 
shown that 2,500 Ibs. on 10-inch 
wheels and 2,000 lbs. on T7-inch 
wheels are good loads for fairly 
continuous operations up to 200 
feet travel distance. If the opera- 
tion is highly repetitive and the 
work cycle of short duration, the 
pumping operation is a very fa- 
tiguing element in a day’s work. 
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. A SOLID BLOCK OF 
RESPONSIBLE WAREHOUSING 





National Warehouse Corp. 


—= MILWAUKEE'S FINEST — 














CANADA 


























SO. WATER & E. BRUCE STREETS 











ON SE! Stlawnence WAREHOUSE INE. 


i-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL. CANADA 
200,000 $Q. FT. OF MODERN Fi 








REPROOF SPACE 
IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF MONTREAL 
Cenedion Customs Bond. Private Siding —8 Car 
Capacity—Free Switching—All Railroad Connections 


New York Representative: Frank J. Tully 
Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth 2-0428 











SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 
SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 


& 





MEABER 
’ 


lith and Illinois Ave. 








A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse 


Shebeygan, Wis. 
Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.— Wis. W.A. 


MONTREAL, QUE. | 














Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 


205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, FP. @. 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Room System for Sterage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 


Charges Collected ead 
Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A. 





Remitted 

















Further, it is important to take 
into consideration the little BIG 
things that make for easier hand- 
ling, such as good bearings, and 
proper means for lubrication, pre- 
ferable a pressure system, for good 
maintenance. Safety features 
should also be kept in mind. For 
instance, a spring return handle is 
good accident insurance. And 
where operations involve ramps and 
slanting dockboards trucks selected 
should have a brake. 


Underclearance is an important 
factor to be considered in studying 
the use of any materials handling 
equipment, especially in connection 
with movements over ramps, dock- 
boards, door sills, ete. Unless a 
skid has a solid stringer it is not 
apt to be a determining factor in 
a skid operation, but with pallets 
it must most certainly be taken 
into account. 


The angle of underclearance is 
the angle between the floor level 
and a line drawn from the end to 
the center of the wheel base at the 
point of clearance. This angle is 
half the angle of a ramp which the 
machine will clear. Although most 
pallet jacks—both hand and pow- 
ered—provide for a 4-inch lift of 
the forks, the clear space between 
the pallet and the floor is only about 
two inches when the jack is fully 
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elevated. As might be expected, 
the longer the machine, the less 
steep the ramp it will clear. 


A very practical way of deter- 
mining whether or not a given 
truck will clear a given ramp, sill 
or other obstacle, is to make a full 
scale template. By constructing 
this template of a board slightly 
longer than the wheel base to which 
are nailed blocks the depth of the 
underclearance with the inner edges 
separated the distance of the wheel 
base, any obstruction can be tested 
just as though the truck were op- 
erated over it. Such a preliminary 
“survey” may prevent ordering a 
machine which will “hang up” at 
some vital point in the operation. 


Observing the considerations 
mentioned thus far in the use of 
hand trucks places some limitations 
on their effective use, but their ap- 
plication still covers some important 
materials handling operations. One 
of their soundest uses is in moving 
materials in production activities— 
from store rooms to machines, be- 
tween machines, and back to tem- 
porary storage places. Further in 
operations where powered jacks 
are used, it is advisable often to 
have some hand equipment avail- 
able to perform odd jobs, such as 
moving nested pallets, and to fill in 
when “peaks” occur where it would 





not be economically sound to keep 
powered equipment which would be 
idle a good part of the time. 


There are also a number of ware- 
housing operations where skids can 
be handled manually to advantage, 
as when quick-turnover merchan- 
dise is received and carried on skids 
short distances to temporary stor- 
age. However, here if headroom is 
a factor it would probably be better 
to palletize the operations, and if 
the movement goes on over ramps 
and bad floors, even skid operation 
could better be carried on with pow- 
ered equipment. 


Pallet jacks are available in 
practically all the variations of 
skid jacks. The real curse of these 
machines, however, is their run- 
ning gear. Wheels—actually roll- 
ers—3'4, inches in diameter carry 
two-thirds of the weight of the load 
and the machine. It is not reason- 
able to expect a man to move more 
than 1,500 lbs. on such equipment. 
As in the case of skid jacks, pallet 
jacks can move loads short dis- 
tances, but the loads should be 
lighter. They can be used to ad- 
vantage in moving pallets on and 
off elevators and for short distances 
around a loading dock, or to shift 
pallet loads from one location to an- 
other, and to handle piles of empty 
pallets. 
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ELKAY 


4,40) 0) Ul om Bom of OF 
323-27 West 16th St. 
New York 11, N. Y. 


or, 


ei ~ a 
i as aan ae 
VHAMKE (LATE Aud L’wirbsa{(ard 


MOVING & WAREHOUSE 
SUPPLIES 





FURNITURE PADS 
RUG & CARPET BAGS 
MATTRESS CARTONS & BAGS 
BURLAP SHEETS 
BURLAP CARRYING SLINGS 
FURNITURE TIES 
TRUCK TIE ROPES 
REFRIGERATOR CARRYING STRAPS 
STRAPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
MOVERS UNIFORMS & CAPS 
MOVERS JUMPERS & APRONS 
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